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FOREWORD 




Thi« iieccmd volume of the series called **A Potpourri of Ideae for Teachers 
of the Mentally Retarded** conrem^ itself with the Practical Arts. Every retarded 
child will some day grow to ha a retarded adult. Retarded adults can live full, use- 
ful lives only if they have the social competence to carry on everyday activities. 
This new bulletin has many practical ideas and curricular suggestions that can be 
used to develop social, physical and pre-vocational skiUs cf retarded children and 
youth. Many Wisconsin teachers have contributed to this Potpourri and their ideas 
have been collated into this publication by Mr. Blessing. Wisconsin special edu- 
cation teachers and our supervisory staff are to be congratulated on this worthwhile 
publication. 

John W. Melclier 

AMBiBtmt State SuperintBttdmt 

Director, Bureau tor Handicapped Children 
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PREFACE 



This bulletin is one of a series of suggestive resource guides being developed for the use of teachers of 
mentally retarded children in Wisconsin’s special classes. It is an outgrowth of a series of communications and 
conferences with special teachers throughout the state and represents the mutually cooperative efforts of the 
Department of Public Instruction, teachers of special classes, cooperating teachers in demonstration classes 
and students in four year training and summer workshop sessions. Supervisors, directors of special education,, 
superintendents and otiiers in a related central office capacity have supported these curricular efforts. 

In considering ways and means of assisting teachers of mentally retarded children in their classroom 
curricular approaches, a plan was devised to request the voluntary participation of thc^e teachers in the de- 
velopment of descriptive centetK>f-interest units or of more formaMzed units of experience. Accordingly, in 
1956 the following communication was addressed to all Wisconsin teachers of the retarded. 

For some time now, we have been convinced that the State of Wisconsin should publicise 
the creative efforts and actiidtiea of its resourceful special class teachers. Bureau consultants 
have time and time again viewed outstanding projects, techniques and unique curricular approaches 
and have expressed their desire to share these activities with riie teachers of classes for mentally 
retarded children. 

When consultants meet witir area groups, a frequent need is express<2d for msistance in 
developing “center of interest'® activities, particularly in the areas of social studies and the 
integrated approach for teaching. If we are to develop curriculum resource bulletins designed 
for various levels of competency, it will be necessary for teachers to ori^anize into state-wide 
curriculum groups and cooperatively assist one another. State-wide commi^ees meet obstacles 
in terms of travel time, expense accounts, and in an effort to overcome these hurdles we arj 
suggesting the following plan of action. 

Using Bulletin #3, Suggested Centera of Interest for Mentally Retarded Children in 
Wisconsin, as a basis for development of a series of resource units, we are approaching 
your community and teachers for assistance in this state-wide effort. The Bureau consult- 
ants would urge your participation in this worthwhile endeavor. 

Included with this letter is a copy ai Bulletin #3 which, you will note, has had indi- 
cated on it, the problems which teachers in selected areas haSe chosen for descriptions 
of or for resource unit development. We are acting as a central agency to prevent dupli- 
cation of efforts and to coordinate later editing details. 

Will you join us (contact your teachers and ask each teacher to) and select one of 
these curricular units of woric, or one of your own choice and development, and submit it 
to the Bureau. We would wish that these descriptions of units would be actual outgrowths 
of ciaisfoom activities and practices rather than hypothetical projects. 

We have determined to approach this description of units in as flexible a manner 
as is possible. Two approaches are recommended for your guidance. Those of you who 
feel sestisined. in the mote fotmal and pedantic resource unit style, ate asked to merely 
desctibe one of these activities with which you feel your group experience consider- 
able success and growth. You ate tefened to the California State Department of Educa- 
tlpo bulletin# Suggested Acthtities for Mentally Retarded Children, Vol, XXI, No. 2; 

Janusiy 1952 (Sacramento) or the Wisconsin State-Wide Social Studies Bulletin No. 3, 

CuRiculum Bulletin No. 14, / Did It This f kiy, for examples of description. This style 
merely describes a project, unit, or activity, which developed from some concrete par- 
ticipating experience of the group and ia home, school or community centered. Sample 
copies of diese descriptions are enclosed for your assistance. 









For thoso who fs«i iqoto secuie in the renounce unit npprotch tt,»^ following outline is 
nuggest^: 

I. INTRODUCTION, including the central theme or problem. 

n. OBJECTIVES (Main ideas) 

ni. INITIAL PLANNING, INTRODUCTION, MOTIVATION 

IV. PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSbkON, including lists of pe ^ible developmental activities. 

V. ACTIVITIES IN REL/ ’^ED AREAS 

A. Language Arts 

B. Reading 

C. Arithmetic 

D. Arts and Crafts 

E. Etc. 

VI. SOURCE MATERIALS USED - REFERENCES 

VII. CULMINATINQ ACTIVITIES AND APPRAISAL OF GROWTH. A sample copy of 

a resource unit is enclosed for your reference. 

Will you give consideration to the suggested titles, select the exjierience you wish to 
develop in detail and notify the Bureau as soon as possible? In this manner oilier pilot areas 
may be selected and duplication prevented. Photographs of the activity in progress might be 
included with the final description for possible use in the bulletins. 

Our purpose in asking for descriptive units of this nature is to assist all teachers, ex* 
perienced and fnexperienced^ in developing out of actual experiences, the ability to “localize** 
suggested appLttaches in terms of the needs of the group, the particular community involved, 
and the functional ability of the teacher. 

Initial responses to this request were very gratifying in that one-third of the then existin^^ 269 educable 
class teachers contacted expressed their willingness to participate in the project. Further contacts with sum- 
mer woifcshoppers and wifii trainable class teachers brought total participation up to roughly fifty per cent of 
the total teachpr group. In fact, the wealth of material submitted required the elimination of a goodly amount 
of usable descriptive ideas at this time. A list of the contributors to this bulletin is indicated on a following 



We wish to t«ike this opportunity of expressing our sincere appreciation to all of those individuals who 
tesj^ttded to our n^uest in this and futute publications^ Their participation encouraged and stimulated the 
production of this bulletin and will continue to do so in Ihirther editing efforts. Special acknowledgment is due 
Mrs. Ruth Johnson, Secietfety in the Bureau, for her patient assistance in the development and editing of this 
bulletin, ^ 

Kenneth R. Blessing, Coordinator 
Service* for Mentally Retarded 

VICTOR J. CONTRUCa, Superviior 
MELTON C. MARTIHSON, Superviaor 
HEIN^ PFAEFFLEj, Supervisor 
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PRACTICAL ARTS IN SPECIAL EDUCAtiON 
OVERVIEW 

Research studies and teaching experience have indicated that among the most succest^fiil activities 
carried on in special classrooms for the mentally retarded are those learnings encompassed by the broad 
term, -^Practical Arts.** Teachers of classes for the mentally retarded have long recogkiized that manipulative 
learning experiences in Practical Arts are quite frequently those activities which provide the deepest source 
of satisfaction for their students. These learning experiences can be particularly significant' and meaningful 
to retarded children, can sustain their interest, promote self-confidence through achievement in manual activ- 
ities, and satisfy basic urges for self-expression and creativity. Practical Arts* experiences are quite often 
those activities in which retarded children encounter their first feelings of success and joy in personal ac- 
complishment. Thus Practical Arts have an important role to play in providing group and individual learning 
experience within the total instructional program of the special education curriculum. 

In the sections to follow, special teachers will find a wealth of practical and timely suggestiooi$ in 
Practical Arts contributed by their fellow workers in spi^cial education. The contents of this rich resource 
guide can be roughly divided into the following subdivisions: (1) home arts activities including the skills of 
homemaking, household mechanics^, child care, and sewing; (2) good physical and mental health skills such 
as good grooming, dental care, and participation in clubs, recreation, games,, rhythms and songs; and (3) a 
miscellaneous potpourri of suggestions designed to develop motoric and manipulative skills. As new ideas 
are submitted to the Bureau these suggestions will be reproduced for distribution and incorporation into this 
volume. 

These Practical Arts are in no way considered to be all inclusive or encompassing the full scope of 
possible individual or group projects. Special clcss teachers may use this resource guide for broadening the 
scope and content of their instructional program r^ognizing that the abundance of suggestions included 
herein may be of inestimable value in acquainting retarded pupils with their functions and responsibilities as 
members of a home and family unit in our democratic culture. Hopefully, mffiiy of these activities will suggest 

a? 

profitable leisure time pursuits, hobbies and recreational avenues open to the retarded pupils. The intent 
of participation in Practical Arts is to provide the retarded with *dte understanding^, values, attitudes, skills 
and experiences leading to social and vocationail. competency in the after-school years. By correlating and 








with social studies, science, health and safety, . 
as meaningfulness, relevance and application to the per- 
^ In essence this is the goal of special education and the 
* instructional efforts. 
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CROSS RiFERENCE GUIDE TO THE PERSISTING LIFE SITUATIONS CURRICULUM GUIDE 

For Vol. I - Arts and Crafts and Vol. II - The Practical Arts of tlie Series No. 15. 

A Potpourri of Ideas for Teachers of the Mentally Retarded 



The following cross reference of teaclumg units or subtopics included within toe two resoutce guides 
concerned with the fine and practical arts is presented for teacher use in implementing the broader aims and 
objectives of the proposed state educable retarded curriculum guide currently under development. This 
curriculum guide is utilizing the “persisting life functions” curriculum design. 



^Persisting Life Functions 
Key: X major emphasis 


Vol. 1 Arts and Crafts 
X minor or overlapping emphasis 


Vr>ls il Th« Practlcol Arts 


1. Leanving to Keep Healthy 




X pp 25-26; 47-58; 59-62 


2. Learning to Live Safely 




X pp 15-26; 31-40; 67-68 


Learning to Understand One’s 
3. Self and to Get Along with 
Others 




X pp 57-58 


4. Learning to Communicate 
Ideas 




X pp 31-40 


5, Learning Wise Use of 
1 Leisure Time 


X pp 11-72 


X pp 41-45; 59-62; 63-66 


6. Learning to Travel and 
Move About 




X p 79 


7, Leamirig to Earn a Living 


X pp 11-72 


X pp 31-40; 79-80 


8. Learning Homemaking 


X pp 11-15; 50-66 


X pp 5-14; 15-26; 31-40; 41-45 


9; Leamifig to Appreciate, 
Create, and Enjoy Beauty 


' Xpp 1-72 


X pp 41-45; 63-74 


10, Learning to Handle & Adjust 
to One‘'s Social, Technologi- 
..-gfll & PhvgicsLEnviionment 




X pp 5-14; 15-26; 41-45; 75-86 


11. Learning to Manage One’s 
Money 




X pp 27-30 


12. Leamifto to be a Responsible 
Citizen' 

^ n 1 ■ C* t 




X pp 79-8 0 
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HttfiCnSIllO PAOl BEARK ROT JFIUIBB} 

HOMEMAKING AND HOME MAINTENANCE 

BRIGHT AS A DOLLAR - HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
' Button, Button! Who Has the Button? 

Dam 7*hai Hole in Your Sock • • 

Hook That Eye 
Doing the Dishes 
Don’t Forget the Sink 
Crumbs in the Bread-Box 
Defrosting the Refrigerator 
A Clean Stove 

Does Your Furniture Need Polish? 

Get a Shine on the Floor 
Shoe Repair 
“Shine” 

Shoe-Shine Kit 

\ 
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Hints 



BRIGHT AS A DOLLAR - HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

The following unit was one of a seiries prepared for use by Junior High School retarded girls and is 
applicable for the age range 13 to 18. 

BUTTON, BUTTON! WHO HAS THE BUTTON? 

Buttons a>;e the sewing duty that a girl most often forgets. Girls often pin their blouses, skirts, dresses, 

and other articles of clothing, and a tear in the material results. The giri looks unkempt, untidy, and poorly 

groomed. Her clothes are ruined by the use of pins, and she will never look neat. 

&!ATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 

cloth thimble 

buttons ' scissors 

needle pins 

thread 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Make sure that the material is free of threads. 

2. !£ matedal is tom, mei:d the tear before sewing on the huttonc 
' 3. If the button is an old ope, mpke sute that It is free of threads. 

4. Use thread to match the color of the material. 

5. The thread ahould be double. 

The thread should be long enough to sew on the button and be easy to handle. 
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7. Use a medium size needle. 

8. Knot the end of the thread. 

0. Start on the wrong side of the material and push up througli the material and the hole in the button. 

10. Next push the needle through the opposite hole and through the material. 

11. Then continue to do the last two steps until you have done it 4 times through each hole. 

12. Finish on the wrong side, knot and cut the thread. 

Here are several ways you can sew on a button; 
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Shank 







Two ways to sew on a button on materi.als that pull through: 



4- button 

thread^QT material 
gmall button 



wrap 
thread around*^' 
tho sewing 




d-button 
4-> thread 



net erial 
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DARN THAT HOLE IN YOUR SOCK 

Darning is a duty that most girls neglect. A hole in a sock will make a girl look just as unkempt, untidy, 
and poorly g^roomed as a hole in her blouse. With a little time and a little darning cotton, the girl can save her- 
self the money she would have to spend for a new pair of socks. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 

sock hoop or egg 

needle darning cotton 

thimble scissors 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Use darning cotton to match the color of the sock. 

2. Split the 6 ply damjng cotton in 2 parts. 

3. The cotton, 3 strands, should be long er.ough to dam the hole and be easily handled. 

4. Use w damhig necKile. ' 

5. Dc fflot kaot the dawip^ cctton. 

6. Start on the wrong side of the sock and push the needle up next to the hole. 
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7. Then cross the hole to the oji^posite side end push the needle down through the muterielt 
8« Then push the needle up 1/8’* away on the same side. 

9. Continue doing the last two steps until the hole has been covered. 

10. Start to weave by passing the cotton under and over the strands you did before. 

11. Cross the hole to the opposite side and push the needle down through the material. 

12. Then push the needle up 1/8** away on the same side. 

13. Continue doing the last two steps until the hole has been covered. 

14. Each Siicceeding row should be the opposite of the one above it; 

15. Finish on the wrong side and cut the thread. Do not knot it. 




HOOK THAT EYE 

Hooks and eyes serve the same purpose as buttons. They are roost often found on skirt bands to hold 

the skirt shut, A girl can sew on a hook and eye without it being seen on the right side of the material, and 

she does not have to make a button hole in the garment. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 

cloth thimble 

hook and eye scissors 
needle pins 

thread 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Make sure that the material is free of threads. 

2-. If the hook and eye are old make sure that they are free of threads. 

3. Take a stick pin and mark the place where the hook and eye are to be sewed on. 

4. Use thread io match the «rolo7 cf the materials 

5. The thread should be double. 

6. The thread should be long enough to sew on the hook or eyi6 and be easily handled. 

7. Use a medium size needle, 

8. Knot the end of the threadi 

9. Start on the wrong side of the material and push up through the material next to th@ hook or ^e. 

10. Then take a stitch in the material with the point of the needle coming up in center of the hole. 




11. Cifcl« the thieed under the needle end pull the needle. 

12. Continue to do tlie lest 3 steps, known ss the button hole stitch, until you have done it 5 tinies in 
each hole. 

13. Finish on wrong aide, knot the thread, and cut the thread. 
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Dishwashing is probably the most frequent household chore which has to be carried out, and it in one 

that is often done in a hurry and very carelessly. Poorly washed dishes and portrly dried dishes are unattrac* 

tive as well as unsanitary. People will judge you by the type of a housekeepei' you are. 

MATERIALS AND EQU??MENT; 

mild soap or sr ap powder 
quantities of hot water 
scouring powder 
steel wool 

PROCEDURE: 

Scrape all ihc Wipe off greasy or sticky dishes and silver with soft paper. 

Stack the dishes according to the type. The dishes should be arranged in the following order: 
glasses, silver, small pieces of china, large pieces of china, cooking utensils. 

Partly 011 Uie sink or dish-pan with hot water. AdU a mild soap. 

Wash the dishes with a clotbi in the order that you put them in. 

The dish water should be changed several times while you are washing the dishes. 




pans for washing 
wire rack for draining 
dish cloth or dish-mop 
dish scrapper . 
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6. jPl«s^ tSM dlsliM ie • rack Of • pM for rilMil^l i9 loon M Ihay Iwv* been washed. 

7. Rinse the* with hot vster. 1 ^ 

$, Clesn sod dty tiie pen used for wsshiAg or rinsing end foe mdi before pniUns them swsy. : 

9. Clesn foe sink with n mild nbmsive. ;j 



DON'T FORGiT THE SINKI 

A sink font is nett cleaned properly is not only unsanitsiy but it c;sn become s sonsce of greet expense 
if foe dmin should become cfogsml. When this happens it is often necessary to call foe plumber, arid his ser« 
vices are eiq^slve. Trouble is not ofoan found in foe sink font is cleaned each time foat it is used. 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT; 

cloth 

soap 

scooting powder 



PROCEDURE: 

1. Empty foe sink strainer into foe garbage can> 

2. If foe sifik has any food particles in it, remove them and put them in foe garbage can. 

3. If foe sink in very greeny, wipe it out with soft paper. 

d. Clean foe sink with sc^^iiring powder. ^ 

5. Wash foe foucets with soap and water. ^ | I 
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CRUMBS IN THE BREAD-BOX 

Bread-boxes ere foe most neglected of food containers. Crumbs and idl 1 its of stale bread often give 
foe bread-box an ofiEensive odor. The bread-box is a place where we store food and it should be given as much 
cleoning as any other food storage place to keep it sanitary. A bread4)ox should be cleaned at least once a 



wedc. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 

dish-pan mild soap 

dish-cloth sods’ 

dish-towel hot water 

PROCEDUREr 

1. Remove foe bread from foe box. 

2. Wash the box inside end out with hot soapy water, or with hot soda solution. 

3. Rinse foe box inside and out with hot clear water. 

4. Dry very well, becauae moat of foe btead-lwxea are made of metal and they might mat if they are 
not dried carefoUy. 

5. Place in foe aun to air. 

6. After foe box haa, been in the aun for aome time, put foe bread back into the bread-box. 

- 10 - , . 









DEPMSTINO TlilE REFRIGERATOR 

Tke nianufii^n»fs of refiigetatofs sny thatt food will keep longer in a if frigerator because it is driisr 
than an ice box. The low temperatuie that can bet kept steadily in the refrigerator is also an aid to keeping 
die Cood. This mechanical machine must be kept clean because fcK>d has to be kept in a sanitary place. 

A 

I * ^ 

MATERIALS AHD EQUIPMENT: 

'^lotfis soda 

pan warm water 

paper 

PROCEDURE: 

1« Pull the plug out of the wall socket or turn the defrosting switch to defrost position. 

2. Remove th($ ice cube trays. 

3. Remove die food from the top shelf and spread paper over the shelf. This will keep ice or water 
from dripping into the rest of the refrigerator. 

4. Allow tte ice* to melt off the coils. 

5. Remove the tray from below the coils and empty it. 

6. Take a clean cloth and wipe the coils until they are dry . 

7. Replace the ice cube trays after they have been washed!, scalded, wiped dry, and refilled. 

8. The Test of the refrigerator is cleaned the same way that the ice section was cleaned; one shelf 
at a time. 

9. Clean the rest of the refrigerator while you are waiting for the ice to melt on the coils. This way 
the box will not be heated up at two different times. 

10. Put the plug back into the socket and turn the motor on. 

Some of the newer refrigerators are self'-defrosting and housewives do not have to defrost them by hand. 
They still must be caiefiil to keep the refrigerator clean. 



# 



A CLEAN STOVE 

There ate many different types of, stoves, but this way of cleaning a stove can be used on all of them. 
Every new stove has some book which tells you just how to take care of the stove. Be sure to read the in- 
stfuclioas and to follow them. One thing that you should remember is, a stove should be cleaned each time ' 
that it is used, 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 



soft cloths 

brush 

pan 

soda 



soap 

water 

oil 
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PROCEDURE: 

L Allow tht stove to dty. 

2. Brash or wipe off the food particles. Start with the top of the stove. 

3. Wash the enaaiel with a soft cloth and warm soapy water. 

4 . If there ate any stains on the enamel, use some baking soda to get them off. 

5. Remove the enamel tray underneath the burners and wash it. 

6. If the oven is made of enamel it can be cleaned in the same way tl:at the rest of the stove is clean- 
ed. If it is cast iron, a little machine oil on a soft cloth is used. Rub the machine oil over the in- 
side of the oven. 

7. Clean the burners by lifting them out of the stove and boiling them in a solution of baking soda. This 
should be done once a month. 



DOES YOUR FURNITURE NEED POUIH? 

Often the furniture does not look bright and nice after you dust it. Then it is time that you apply some 
polish to it and give it some of the shine that the furniture had whmi it was new. The polish will also protect 

•W 

the furniture and keep it looking new longer. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 

e ■ ■ 

polish water 

cloths soap 

pan 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Remove all the dust and the dirt from the furniture before you start to polish it. 

2. Wash the furniture with some mild soap and water. Do NOT make the ftirniture too wet, but wring 
out the cloth before you begin to wash it. 

3. Put on the polish with a damp cloth, rubbing the polish in the wood. 

4. Polish the furniture with a dry cloth. Some polishes will tell you to wait until the polish is dry and 
others will tell you to polish rigltt away. 

5. Buff the furniture with another dry cloth until it shines. 

% 

GET A SHINE ON THE FLOURI 

A floor can be made to look like new with a little wax. There ate two kinds of wax; the kind that you 
must polish after it Is dry, and the kind that dries to a shiny finish. Wax protects and it beautifies the floors. 
MATERIALS and EQUIPMENT: 
wax 

soft cloth or applicator 
buffer 



PROCEDURE: 

1. Scrub the floor ^at is to be waxed. 

, 2. Be sure that any old wax, oil, or dirt is taken off the floor. 



3. Let the {Loon dry until you are sure that it is no longer damp. 

4. Apply a thin coat of wax with a soft cloth or an applicator. 

5. Let the wax dry for IS or 20 minutes. 

6. To get a high shine, polish the floor with a buffer ^ an electric floor polisher. 

7. A second coat may be applied if you want a higher shine. Be sure that you put on only a thin coat 
of wax. 

8. To keep your floors clean and . bright, dust them often with a dust mop. 



SHOE REPAIR 

^ « * 

There are many ways to save money today. One way is by doing some of our shoe repairing by ourselves 
You can buy some repair materials in the stores for a small amount of money. Most of the things that you 
should do to keep yourself looking neat, tidy, and well groomed cost little money. A tom shoe lace is like 
a pin in the front of a blouse or a hand with dirty finger nails. How neat can you look? 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: 



shoes 


knife 


hammer 


soles, heels, and innersoles 


nails 


shoe laces 


glue 


newspaper 


scissors 





PROCEDURE: 

1. Remove the shoe laces. 

2. Look at the shoes inside and out, and find the parts that should be repaired or replaced. 

3. Take the correct size of your shoes to the store when you are buying the repair materials. The 
materials come in different sizes just like your shoes so that they will fit when you are rej^iring 
your shoes. 

4. Buy new shpe laces to match the color of your shoes. 

5. Put newspaper cn the table before you start to work. 

6. Look at and read the directions on the repair materials and follow them. 



"SHiNE** 

A few minutes of time and a little shoe polish can make the difference between a girl that is neatly 

dressed end one who is poorly groomed. There is a saying **put your best foot forward,** or in other words, 

ailwbys be the best person that you can be. The important thing to rcmiember is, make sure that your best 

foot is wearing a well shined shoe. 

MATEIBALS AND EQUIPMENT: 

shoes sole dressing 

shbe >>Iish ' apron ' ’ * 

cloth newspaper 




PROCEDURE; 

. >» 

1. Take a cloth and wipe off your shoes to make sure that they are free from dust. If there is mud on 
themi take a wet cloth and wipe it off; allow the shoe to dry. 

2v Remove ike shoe laces. 

3. Wash the shoe laces. Hang them some place to dry, 

4. Apply i^lish to match the color of the shoes to the entire shoe. 

5. ' Allow the polish to dry before buffing the shoes. 

6. Buff the shoe, to a shine with a shoe buffer. If you do not have a shoe buffer a piece of flannel 
. cloth can be used. 

7. After the shoes are shined, apply sole dressing to match the color of your shoes. 

IS. Allow the sole dressing to dry. 

9. Put in the clean laces^ 

SHOE-SHINE KIT 

A small bag of denim is one way to keep all of your shoe polish, cloths, and buffer together. This bag 

can be washed when it gets dirty. The matedals that, aie needed to make the shoe-shine kit cost very littie. 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT; 

8 ounce denim pinking shears 

cotton tape scissors 

thread 

PROCEDURE; 
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1. Pink the sides of the denim 12 by 14 inches. 

2. Fold over tl:ie 14 inch side 6 inches to form a pocket. 

3. Sew up the folded over piece 1/2 inch from the edge, on the right side. 

4. Take a piece of cotton tape 18 inches long and sew it on the flap at the middle. The tape should 



be sewed on so the 9 inches extend as ties. 

5. The kit is closed by rolling the extra material under the flap and tieing the tape after it has been 




HOME MECHANICS 

Painting and Finishing of Wood 
Knives: Their Care and Handling 
Cate and Cleaning of I’aint ^rasbes 
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What Do You Know? (Evaluation) 
Paying Your Gas Bill 
Your Iron 

What Do You Know? (Evaluation) 
Home Sanitation 
Hoip j Lighting 
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HOME MECHAHICS 

(This material has been developed with retarded reading levels in mind. Special teachers could reproduce 
this material for classroom use.) 

PAINTING AND FINISHING OF WOOD 

WE WANT TO KNOW: 

1. About paintr and plastic wood. 

2. How to get nv'w wood ready to paint. 

3. How to use sand paper. 

DISCUSSIOlff: 

Many of you have painted things. How many of you have painted new wood? 

Do you know how to get the new wood ready for the paint? 

The new wood must be sanded smooth. 

There ere two kinds of sandpaper, rough and smooth. 

First uee the rough sandpaper* 

Then use the smooth sandpaper. 

Fill the holes and scratches with plastic wood. . 

Let the plastic wood dry. When it is dry and crumbling, sand over it until it is smooth like the rest of 
the wood. 
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Now we are ready to paint. 

la your paint too thick? Will it apread easily on the wood? 

Add turpentine to make the paint thin. 

Paint the wood, painting one way only. 

Bniah one long atroke at a time. 

Let the paint dry well. When the paint is aticky it is not dry. 

Wax makes the paint shine. Use the kind of wai. ..lat you do not have to polish. 



A iiANDINC SLOCK 






Block of Wood 



£ 






s'S 
Sandpapof 



1. Use a block of wood. 

2. Tack your sandpaper around it. 

3. Use the sanding block before painting. 




KNIVES: CARE AND HANDLING 

Some things around the house you can fix yourself. Sometimes things can be fixed by some one at 
home. If you know how to fix it, you will not have to call a man (tradesman) to fix it. 



WE WANT TO KNOW: 



How to handle knives. 

How to sharpen a knife. 

How to take care of a sharp knife. 

DISCUSSION: 

A knife is a very important tool in the kitchen. When you have a job to do, you want your tool to be in 
good shape. If a knife is dull it will not do the job. 




There are many kinds of Knives: 
Kinds of knives 
Butdier knife 
Paring knife 
Silver knife 
Jack knife 
Cake knife 
Bread knife 
Grape fruit knife 
Potato peeler 
Steak knife 



Jobs knives ^ 

Cuts meat and vegetables 
Peels, cuts light vegetables 
Used at the table 

Cuts wood, small jobs around the house 
Cuts cake and baked goods 
Cuts bread and rolls 
Cuts grapefruit away from the rind 
Peels potatoes and small vegetables 
Cuts steak and heavy meats 
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U#9 the right knife lor the right job, 

Put the knivee In a knife rack. 

When children are In the hone put knlvea In a aafe place, 



How to aharpen a knife; 

- — 

Tail the b^oda of tha knifa with your thuiab, $a «:oraful not to cut yourtall. 



Uae a whet atone to sharpen the bladea of knivea. 
If ttie knife is very doll| uae the rough aide first. 
When the knife gets sharper^ use the smooth side. 
Rub the knife in a figure eight on the whet stone. 
Clean the whet stone with kerosene. 



WE WANT TO KNOW; 

1, How to care for brasher while using them, 

2, How to dean paint oi vsmish from brushes, 

3, How to store the brush after using it, 

DISCUSSION: 

Have you ever painted anything? We all have painted something at one tine or the other. We want to 
paint something. We look around the home for the paint brushea. We find the bnisht but it is haid and fiill of 
paint from the last person that used it. The brush is no longer good. The job can not be done. 




A very dull knife 





A kitchen aharpener 



CARE AND CLEANING OF PAINT BRUSHES 
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Thcfe ar* different kinds of bnishes: 




Blushes ate made of different kinds of things like horeehs Ir or nylon. 
It is hard to do a good job with a cheap brush. 

Cleaning the brush: 







1. Get a clean can. 

2. Fill the can almost full of cleaning fluid (turpentine). 

3 . Let the brush soak till it gets soft and limber. 

4. Take old newspaper and paint on it till all the old paint is gone. 

5. Save the cleaning 0uid. You can use this again. 

After you have cleaned the brushes in a cleaning fluid, you should wash them in soap and in water before 
you put them away. 

1. Use a can with ^ery hot water in it. 

2. Use gpod laundry soap. 

3. Wash the bristles in hot aoap and water. 

4. Paint an old newspaper, back and forth until all the old cleaning fluid and paint are gone out of 
the brush. 

5. Rinse the brush many times with clean water. 

6. Dry the brush by painting back and forth on an old newspaper. 

7. Wrap the brush in wax paper. 

8. Store it in a safe place. (Oily things bum very fast.) 



When using! hang brashes in liquid. 



Hang clean dry brush on wall. 
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REPAIR OF ELECTRICAL CORDS 






DISCUSSION; . • O 

All of the electrical things that we have in Cur hdmes have cords and plugs on them. Many times the 
plugs and the cords are broken. If the cord or plug is broken, the electricity can not get to the iron or toaster, 

A cord or plug can be fixed. 

How to put on a new plug: 



1. Cut the wire about two inches from the broken plug. 

2. Cut the cord back about an inch from the wire. 




Certl or> 




3. Always cut the cord on a slant. If you cut the cords straight, you will cut into the wire. Do not cut 
the wire. 

4. Inside of the plug you will find two small screws. They are called the posts. 




5. Knot the two pieces of wire together like this: 




6. Slip the wire througli the top of the plug. 

7. Wrap each one of the wires around the posts inside the plug. 

8. With a screw driven, tighten th<£ screws firmly on the wires. 

9. Now the cord should be able to carry Uie electricity to the iron or lamp. 
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REPAIR OF A SOCKET 



DISCUSSION: 



There are iDaay kinds of plugs and cords. Yesterday we found out how to repair a plug. That was the 
kind that you plug in the wall. How about the kind that you screw the light bulb into? 



This is a socket: 



Let us take it apart: 




CAN YOU FIX A SOCKET? 



SAFETY 



Aiwoys ramambar to turn off tha moin 
switch bafora making rapairs. 



1. Take off the cap. 

2. Put the new wire on the posts (screws). 

3. Put plastic around posts. 

4. Slip socket back together again. 



IWKt 



SAFETY 






REMEMBER: A bad cord in your homo can start a fira. 
Look ovar oil tha cords in your homo. Ara they in good 
shapa? 




plOS'tiO 




ELECTRICAL TROUBLE 



DISCUSSION: 



Every home has had this happen. The lights go out when they are needed. Many times when a party is 
on and many of the electrical things are workingi all ih^ lights will go out* Many tinies the housewife is in 
trouble. She is washing and has the electric toaster going because she is getting dinner ready. Everything 
stops. All the lights ate out. 



The thing to do when the current fails is to find the cause and fix it. Try the lights in other partB of 
the house. Some lights work and some of the lights do not work. 
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You nay have blown a fiiae. How did tbf# happen? In eveiy home there ia a amaU box in the baaement. 
Thla ia the tuae box. Many timea when too many eleottical thinga are bein|( uaed at the aame time, we blow 
a fuae. Thia ia called ''overloading*’ the electricity. 
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' How to replace a hiae: 

1. Tty to rind the cauae of th@ trouble by turning on different Ughta. 

2. Turn off aome of the electrical thinga that you are ualngv 

3. Turn off the main awitch. 

4ft Open the fiiae box. 

5. Take out the burned out fuae by unacrewing iiii. 

6. Find a fiiae that ia the aame aize m th?^ one that you have taken out. 

7. If die fuae butna out again, you hav<:$ iiol fcu^^.d the main trouble. 
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SAFriTY 

ALWAYS REMEMBER: TORN OFF THE MAIN SWITCH BEFORE YOU PUT IN THE FUSE. 

ALWAYS REMEMBER: TURN ON THE MAIN SWITCH AFTER YOU HAVE PUT IN THE NEW FUSE. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOF? 

, True-'Falae (Circle the correct one) 

Does electricity help you in the home? True False 
Does electricity help you clean the house? True False 
Does electricity hcilp light the house? True False 
Bare wires can start fires. True False 
An electric wire is cool. True False 

Circle the right word 

What does a cord have on the end?» . . . .wire, cotton, plug 
Cut the wire two inches from the ..... . socket, plug, end 
the little screws are called the ..... . ends, the top, the posts 
What do we wrap around the posts? ..... cord, line, wire 
Tighten the posts irith a ...... .* knife, hand, screw driver 
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T«U Ikmt to fix it 

Writo four tilings that we do when we fix a plug. 



Write four things that we do when we fix a socket. 



Answer the question 

You are going to buy a new electric iron. How can you tell by looking at the cord that this will be a good iron? 

1. It has many colors on it. 

2. It is very long. 

3. It has a little tag on it that says, “inspected and dhecked“. 



PAYING YOUR GAS BILL 



DISCUSSION: 



Have you ever looked at your gas bill and wondered, how much is the bill this month? Let's look at a gas 
bill and find out how to read it. 



MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT CO. 



T 

I GAS LIGHT COMPANY 



T 



from 



to 



rote 



•ccount 



discount date 



reading 



100 cu. ft. 



GAS DOES IT 
BETTER 



gross 



net 



If you pay your gas bill before a certain date it is cheaper. Be sure to look at your bill to find the last date 
you can pay and stiU i^t your discount. 




YOUR IRON 



DISCUSSION: 

You know whnt • fint iton is. Do you know why it is csUed a flat iron? It*s flat. The iron is much differ- 
ent than it used to be. Ask your grandmother what the old iron used to be like. 

Many years ago the iron was a hei'vy flat piece of metal that was set on the stove. When the iron got hot 
enough it was used to press clothes* Irons have changed. Now we have electric irons. We now have steam 
irons. They make the job of pressing things much easier. Your iton will do a good job for you if you take cate 
of it. 



When putting the iron away: First; remove the plug from the wall socket. Second, pull the plug from the iton, 
holding the plug, not the cord. 




Never put water on an iron to cool it. 

A dirty, burned iron will heat up faster and waste the heat. 

Clean the bottom of your iron by using whiting and amonia. 

An iron takes a lot of electricity when it is on. Do not leave your iron on for a long time. 



WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 



1. A fuse bums out because you are: 

a. not watching it. 

b. jQiverloading it. 

c. it is too ,old. 

» 

2. What is flie first thing you do when the lights go out? 

. a. check all the lights in the house.. 

b. turn out all the lights and the radio. 

c. look for an . old cord. 

3. What is the first thing you do when lotting in a new fose? 

a. unscrew the fuse. 

b. turn off the main switch. 
c« find the right fuie* 
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4. Why it it not a good idea to have too mtny electiicai things going at the tame time? 

a. it will weair out the cotd. 

b. it will blow a fuse. 

c. it it hard on the ladio. 



How do you find out the size of a fuse? 
a. it is on the fuse, 
bt put a penny behind it. 
c. look at th(i old one. 



6. Write five things you do when changing fuses. 



SAFETY 



The correct answer to No. 3 above. 



HOME SANITATION 



DISCUSSION: 



The hardest rooms in the house to keep clean are the bathroom and the kitchen. It is very important to 
keep these two rooms clean. When you keep your bathroom and kitchen clean you are helping to keep the 
family healthy. It is not enough to keep only the outside things, like the faucet and sink clean, but the out- 
of-the-way places must be kept clean also. Waste material and water flow down the drain to the city sewer. 



Look under your sink. Under the sink you will find a pipe that is shaped like a big U. This is called 
the trap. Many times the trap get's plugged up« At the bottom of the trap is a plug. You can take out the ping 
and clean the trap. 






The ** plumber’s friend” or the plunger is also helpful in getting the dre^in to open up. 
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Watch whttt |;oM down the diaine. You can fitop your drain &om getting plugged up. 

It ia a good Idea to put something like '‘Drsiiino** in your drains^ 

This ia called a solvent. It will help clean out the drain. A solvent will not clean out a drain that is very 
badly plugged up 



HOME LIGHTING 



DISCUSSION: 



Years ago people had only candles for light in the homes. Today we have many different kinds of lights. 
We have lights for the living room, for the kitchen ssd for the bedroom. There are different lights for every 
room in the house. 



We use lamps for reading, sewing, working and study. We should have the tight light for each kind of 
work that we do. Poor lights will hutvt your eyes. 



There are many kinds of lights: 



A 



1 ^ t 



A 




ceiling light 



wall light floor lamp 



table Icirap fluorescent light 



In a room that is painted a light color, light will show up well. In a room that is painted a dark color, 
you will need more light. 



We have two kinds of lighting: 




direct lighting 




indirect lighting 



Shades help tiie lamp. They make the light go to the place where you are. 



a lamp in the kitchen where people are wodcing? Is there a lamp in the closet? Is there a light on the base- 
ment stairs? Is there a light on the stairway to the attic? 



SAFETY 



REMEMBER: Each place needs proper lighting. This will help you to prevent accidents. Good lights will 
help save your eyes. 
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UNIT ON CAR WASHING 
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UKIT ON CAR WASHING 




The age range of educable children participating in this unU was 7 to 10. years with mental ages running 
from 4—6 to 6— 0. 

OBJECTIVES: 



To expand the limit af children’s experiences. 

To teach the value of a job-well-done. 

To experience sharing of duties and rewards with others. 

To become aware of the responsibilities entailed in handling another’s property. 
To experience handling of money. 

EVOLUTION OF PROJECT: 







The children had been taking many field trips in the teacher’s new c^ir. They were becoming increasingly 
.aware of thw pride of owning and caring for a new car. They decided that *‘our car” was dirty and that we 
could wash it. With the cooperation of the school custodian, a hose was extended out of a basement window 
and the car was parked on the playground. 

QUESTIONS WHICH AROSE: 

1. Why do the windows get streaked when we use the same rags for them which we use on the rest of 
the car? 

2. Would we use soap or will it spoil Ihe finish? 

3. Do we clean the inside of the car with the samv^ tools we use for the outside? 

4. Is it wise to leave the car parked on the playground during the recess period? Why not? 



5. Who polishes the high places — who the low places? 

<5 

6. Why couldii^t v;e wash othar peopie^s cars to earn some money? 




7. How much would we charge? 

8. How do we advertise to let people know we are in' business? 

PROCEDURE: 

It was decided that because we knew so little about the technique of washing a car, it would be wise 
to visit a filling station end watch an experienced car-washer do his job. 

A friendly filling station attendant was willing to give us a demonstration and he also made an appoint- 
ment for us to see a car washed by a machine. 

One of the children suggested that we might charge 10^ a car. If we charged too much our customers 
would not come back « second time. In the end we agreed that 25^ a car would not be charging too much. 

A sign was made, which fit over a child’s head. He and another child, who carried a schedule of the 
times that it was convenient for us to wash, went from room to room in the school and explained the project. 
We also had a block ad included in the Six^h Grade’s weekly newspaper. The other teachers had been coached 
so that all of the right questions were put to the children involved. 

It was decided that many clean rags were necessary in order to do a good job, The children brought 
them from home. 

The teacher would hose the car down with sponge assistance from two children. The rest of the children 
stayed at a dry distance during this time. All of the children helped with the drying and polishing. 

After each car was washed, one child would return the keys to the owner and announce that the job was 
finished, we hoped, to his satisfaction. Most customers paid immediately. 

PROBLEMS; 

One customer did not pay us when the job was completed. One suggestion for a solution to this problem 
was that we could “dirty up her car again’’. It was decided that this was not a “business-like” s.olution. In- 
stead we sent her a bill. She paid promptly and the collector did a good job of writing “Pd.” on the bill. 

One teacher was the owner of a brand new Mercury, equipped with many electric gadgets. It was decided 
that the danger of getting water in the windows might make this a job for someone better equipped than we. 

We limited our services to giving that car a “sponge bathe” concentrating on wheels and bumpers. 

We found that rags did not stay clean long. We did not have access to a washing machine. We made a 
trip to an automatic laundry and solved that problem. 

END RESULTS; 

The financial gain of our project amounted to $4.05. We were tipped in some instances for a good job. 

It was decided that we would save the money to buy something for the room, e.g.; a toy or a game. This will 
entail a trip to the toy store to find tho priced-right item to fit our limited budget. We have already decided 
that our money will not buy a bicycle or a $7.95 fire truck. 

The children have a new awareness of what fingerprints do to a clean car and are defensively proud of 
the finished product. They are listening to weather reports and evaluatinr them in terms of weather for car 
washing. There have been many excellent reports from parents on the carry-over of the project to the home 
situation. 
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We have counted the money to often that many of the childien can now racognixe a dollar bill, a half 
^llar, a quarter and a dime. Some of them know that there are four quartern in a dollar and that a dime ia 
worth lOf * 
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BAiY SITTING 



Flo Gom Baby-SitUhg 
Pttnwuimt Infotmotion 
Genenl Chor-klitt 

Spocial Inforaiation on Today's Sittaiig Date 

Wages foi^ Sitting 

Changing Diapers 

Feeding Time 

Safety and Emergencies 

Using the Phone, Radio and Television 

Housework, Free Time, and Crying Babies 

Temper Tantrums, Handling Children 

Bathing Baby 

Late Hours 
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The following unit was ptepared for a junior high school igroup of retarded girls and is concerned with 
the problems involved in baby-sittingi. It was written with readability levels in mind and is appropriate for 
retarded pupils with reading attainments at the fourth to sixth grade level. This material could be reproduced 
for use in secondary programs. 
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FLO GOES BABY-SITTING 



"Hij Sue, have I got news for you! I met that perfectly yummy boy that you said you liked so much, at 
the party last night. He has seen you around and when I told him I knew you, he made me promise to fix up a 
date for yoa and him for next Saturday night.” 



”0h, Flo, I’d love to but I can’t this Saturday. I promised to baby*sit for Mrs. Bruce. And besides, I 
don’t have anything to wear. That’s why I’ve been baby«sitting so I could buy some new clothes.” ’’Why do 



you have to baby-sit to earn money? Why don’t you get a job doing something else?” ’’Well, I like to take 
care of children. It pays pretty good and I can work during my free time after school, evenings and on week- 
ends. And anyway, I don’t have any younger brothers and sisters, and some day I want to have some of my 
own kids and this way, when the time comes, I will know how to take care of them.” 



’’.Say, Sue, that sounds like a good idea. I never thought of it that way before, but you know, if I knew 
how to baby-sit, 1 could take your place and you could wear that blue outfit I got for Easter. It should fit you 
perfectly because we are the same size.” 



’’Well, Flo, I could tell you, but a lot of it is up to you.” 
’’What do you mean, it is up to me?” 
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mean, you have to be d^>endable. You have to know what to do in an emergency. You have to act your 
age, because baby-sitting is serious business. You are stepping into the mother’s shoes and you have to do 
what she would do if she were there. You have to know how to get along with other people besides the child- 
ren, like you have to get along with the people that hired you and their friends and relatives. And you might 
as well not even start if you don’t get along with the kids. You have to love children if you expect them to 
mind you.” 

”Oh, I can handle that, but what do you have to do when you are all alone with the kids? What if one 
starts crying and he doesn’t want to stop?” 

”Flo, before we go into that, there are lots of other things we have to talk about first. I have a little 
book where I keep all the information I need to know. I have one sheet for permanent information, one for 
special information on each sitting date, plus a general checklist. Here they are, you can see for yourself.” 



PERMANENT INFORMATION 

Name of Parents, ^ 

Home Address Telephone No. 

Child’s Name . Age Pet Names 

Neighbor’s Name 

Address Telephone No. 

Doctor’s Name . -- Telepiione No. 

Feeding Instructions . 



Clothing Instructions 



Habits of Child (sleeping, crying, etc.) 



Special Do’s and Don’ts (What things please him? What things frighten him?) 



GENERAL CHECKLIST 

Do I know: General floor plan of house 

Location of child’s room 
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Location of light awitchea 



Location of phone 

How to ofterate atove — " • . • ' - 

Location of child’s food (bottles, nipples, atc.^ 

Location of child’s clothing (diapers, bathrobe, atc.*^ — 

Location of child’s ointments, powder, etc. — . '..i ■■ — 

SPECIAL INFORMATION ON TODAY’S SITTING DATE 

Where can parents be reached? 

(fame ‘ Addrc^ss — Tel. No. — 

Will neighbors be home? If not, neighbor who will be available while parents are away is: 

yi am e Address, Tel. No. — 

Other special instructions 




“Sue, that’s a lot of things to find out. How do I go about finding out all of that information?’* 




“Well, Flo, some of the things the mother will tell you without asking her, some of the things you can 
find out by just keeping youg^ eyes open and those things that are still unanswered you can ask about.’’ 

“Say, Sue, how many children does Mrs. Bruce have?’’ 

“I thought you knew. She has a little boy, Jerry who is three years old and a new baby girl, Linda, 
who is two months. The little boy is a lot of fiin and the baby sleeps most of the ttme. The baby doesn’t take 
much care. All I have to do is give her her bottle once or twice and see that her diapers are dry. I usually 
have to give Jesry his bath and put him into his pajamas, slippers and bathrobe. He stays up and watches 
television until 9:00 and then I put him to bed. I£ you’re really serious about baby*sitting in my place this 
Saturday night. I’d better call Mrs. Bruce so you can arrange to see her ahead of time.’’ 

“Sure go right ahead and call her. I can see her anytime Saturday. By the way, how much will I get 
for baby-sitting Saturday night?” “Usually I get fifty cents an hour and seventy-five cents an hour after 
midnight, but I only charge Mrs, Bruce three dollars for the evening. It isn’t too much work and she let’s 
me watch television too.” 

“That’s O.K. You call her to see if it will be all right. Call me as soon as you find out so I can fix 
up that date for you. All right?” 

*»All fight, ru call you.” 
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What ara aoias of the things Flo may have tiouhle with in starting her new kind of work? 

U How much should she charge? 

2. How should she diaper a baby? 

3. How should she warm a bottle? 

4. How should she feed a baby? 

5. What should she do if the baby gets sick? 

6. How should she keep the baby from harm? 

7. What should she do in case of an emergency? 

8. How can she get help? 

9. Can she have friends in when she sits? 

10. How can she be sure of an escort home? 

11. Can she use the telephone, the radio, or the TV set? 

12. What should she do if she is asked to wash dishes or help with the housework? 

13. What can she do with her free time? 

14. What should she do when the baby cries? 

15. How should she cook a simple meal for children? 

16. How should she htmdle a temper tantrum? 

17. How can she handle several children? 

18. ■ Should she bathe a baby? 

19. How should she handle parents when they consistently get home later than they promise? 

20. How much noise can she make when the children are sleeping? 



THE WAGES FOR SITTING 

She wants to receive fair wages. As a newcomer to the work, she is not sure how much to charge or 
how to ask for it. The problem is made worse by the conditions she has to work under. Her hours are not 
always the same, and she will have a number of employers. Should she charge by the hour or by the amount 
of woric she has to do? Should she have special rates for those less well off? Sometimes she will even sit 
for close friends of the family* It*s true-'cnoney is touchy subject. Therefore, she should handle the sub> 
ject with care. 
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Let’s take one thing at a time and see how much she should charge. 

1. They need her more than she needs them. For her, sitting is a source of extra money. For the parents, it 
means not being tied to the house all the time. 

2. The need for good sitters is far greater than those available. 

3. Parents make a special effort not to taka advantage of a younger person. She will resist the temptation 
♦ of using these advantages to get more money than she deserves, if she wants to get along with her em- 
ployers. 

How can she decide on a fair and reasonable price to charge? 

1. She should check with her friends who baby-sit. 

2. She should ask her parents and other parents in the neighborhood. 

3. She should check her conscience. 

Once she has set her rate, she should keep it the same for all sitting jobs. The word gets around how 
much she charges and if she charges different prices, it may cause hard feelings. 



She should get her price straight from the start. 

The first time she speaks to a possible employer is the time to discuss pay. The very latest her fee 
should be discussed with her employer is the moment before her employer is about to leave her with the 
children. Flo might say: “I’m sure everything will be fine, Mrs. Jones. And in case I didn’t mention it, 

I charge 50 cents an hour. I just wanted you to know.’’ 



Collecting her fee. 

A good idea is to write down the time of her arrival. Then it is a simple matter to multiply how long 
she has sat by her hourly rate. She might say politely: “I charge 50 cents an hour. I sat five hours, so that 

will be $2.50.’’ 

If the parents don’t mention her pay, she must! She won’t just blurt out: “You owe me $2.50,’’ but she 
mi^t say: “You’re very welcome. It’s always fun to sit with Donald and Ann. Let’s see, that comes to 

$2.50 tonight.’’ 

When does her working time start? 

Her pay is based on the actual amount of time she spends at her “place of business’’. However, most 
sitters “stop the clock’* when the parents come home. 



How will Flo do in the diaper department? 

There are several ways to fold a diaper, but if she follows these simple directions she should not have 
any trouble. 



Imagine that the diaper has three parts: 




Fold A over B and C over This makes the diaper 3 layers thick. Another good idea is to notice how 
the soiled diaper is folded and try to told the clean diaper the same way. 

The next step in changing a diaper is to grasp the baby at the ankles with one hand while slipping half 
the diaper under it with the other hand. Then bring the other half between his legs and pin the diaper on both 
sides. When you push the pins through, keep one hand inside the diaper. If the baby has had a bowel move* 
ment, the problem isn't quite so simple. Use the clean part of the dirty diaper to wipe clean the soiled skin. 
Take a soft washcloth 'ivrung out in warm water, and wipe the baby's seat clean. Apply talcum or oil and 
cover with diaper. 

Flo might wonder what to do with soiled diapers. 

She can do this: 

By holding one comer of the diaper, dip it in the toilet for a quick dipping up and down. Then hold on tightly 
and flush the toilet. After wringing, diaper is ready for the pail. 



UFKTY 



WARNING: Never leave baby alone unprotected! It goes without saying, Flo should wash her hands often 

when caring for a baby, and always before feeding him. 



Then what about feeding time? 

The baby is its own alarm clock. It will let her know when it is hungry. The milk or formula should be 
lukewarm. A good way to test it is to squirt a few drops on her own wrist. If it is too hot, Flo should run 
cold water over the bottle or put it in the refrigerator for a few minutes. 

When feeding, baby should always be held in one's arms. The bottle should be held high enough so as 
not to allow air to be sucked through the nipple. 

If baby has swallowed any air while feeding, he will have to be burped. This is done by holding the 
baby over the sitter's shoulder on a clean diaper. Then gently pat his back. He will make quite a noise as 
he burps. 



SAFETY 



What should she do if the boby gets sick? 

She should call the doctor whose number she has listed on her Permanent Information Sheet. In most 
cases the doctor will give first-aid instructions, but if necessary he will come to the house. She should 
call the parents after the doctor hos been called. 

How can she get help? 

If she is unable to reach the doctor right away, she should call in a neighbor. With two people it 
makes caring for the child, contacting the doctor and reaching the parents an easier job to manage. 
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Can she have fti ends in when she sits? 

If Flo wants compar y, she should ask het employer before she asks a friend to sit with her. It probably 
will be all right if the friend is of the same sex. Sometimes a sitter may share her fee with her friends who 
has shared her responsibility. 



SAFETY 

How con she be sure of on escort home? 

Most parents wouldn’t think of letting hur go home alone, but if they haven’t thought of it, she should 
ask for an escort home. She won’t be refused. 



Can she use the telephone, the radio, or the TV set? 

If she used the telephone, she should use it as little as possible. She should keep her calls short and 
to the point. About the radio or TV set, she should ask: “Can I use them?” They will probably say: “Make 
yourself ri^t at home”. If either set looks too hard to understand how to tune, ask the employer how to 

operate it. 

What should she do if she is asked to wash dishes or help with the housework? 

Housework is usually not included in sitting chores. Washing and drying dishes that were dirtied by 
Flo and the children, are in the line of duty. Also, of courSe, if the children make a mess while she is on 
duty, she should clean it up. However, if her employer offers a small bonus, for any housework she mi^t 
do, that*s a different stoiy. Flo will probably welcome the chance to earn a little more money. 

What can she do with her free time? 

She might use her free time for fun, for relaxation, for hobbies, or homework, reading or thinking, or 
whatever makes her happy. But she should watch out for the danger of becoming so interested in what she 
is doing that she fails to hear the children. 
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What should she do when the baby cries? 

If the baby still cries after checking his diaper or seeing whether a pin might be sticking him, he might 
be hungry, or he might have stomach cramps. If he cries because of stomach cramps, Flo should not he slanBed, 
t>ecause they are not serious. She should hold the baby close to give him the warmth of her body and walk the 
floor with him or rock him. Until the cramps pass she should hold, comfort, and warm the baby. Also, she should 
be patient; If the baby continues to cry the baby*sitter should call the parents at the telephone number they 
left with her. 

How should she cook a simple meal for children? 

Here is where it is important to get the instructions from the mother. Flo should ask what should be 
prepared, where it is kept, and how much to fix. She might wonder when the baby has had enoufsJti. When he 
refuses any more food, she should stop right there and not force him to eat more. 

How should she handle temper tantrums? 

A temper tantrum is what junior shows when he is angry. He*ll scream and stamp and cry. How is Flo 
to handle him? First, she should stay calm and not lose her temper. She might let him cry a little while since 
he probably will stop soon. She should give him something special to do and pretend she has forgotten about 
the tantrum. If he continues to scream, it is best not to let him get his way. She should give him a smile and 
bring him into another room and ask him to help her do something else. 

How can she handle several children? 

Here Flo’s part probably is that of a referee. She should keep the children from hurting each other. She 
should be calm and friendly, and she should not play favorites. 



SAFETY 

Should she bathe a baby? 

There ore too many dangers connected with bathing a baby, so for everyone's good Flo better not take on the 
job. But if she must then she should follow these simple rules: 

1. Check the temperature of the water by sticking your elbow in the water to moke sore it isn’t too hot. 

2. Keep soap away from the baby's eyes. 

3- Always keep one hand around the baby’s arm while in the water. 

4. Never leave the baby unattended while on bothinette. 

How should she handle parents when they continually ^et home later than they promised? 

Here is one way Flo might handle the matter. She might say: **As much as I like sitting for you, my 
parents won’t let me sit here any more if I don’t get homA at the agreed time.” If they continue to be night 
owls, she should tell them she is sorry but they will have to get another sitter. 
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How much noise can she make whfen the children are sleeping? 

It is certainly less work to take care of children that ate asleep than when they are awake, so in time 
Flo will soon find out how much noise she will date make without waking the children. This will mean no 
loud talking on the telephone. The radio or TV can be on, if tuned down. And there should be no rushing in 
and out of the b<tdroom where the children sleep. 

Suggestions for the Teacher: 

Activities that might be engaged in while teaching this unit might include practice and role playing in 
such areas as: 

1. Diaper changing. 

2. Feeding a b^by. 

3. Making emergency telephone calls. 

4. Handling job interviews on the telephone. 

5. Practice in reading appropriate children's stories. 

6. Practice in presenting and controlling children's games. 
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INTRODUCTION 



HAPPY HOMEMAKERS « UNIT IN SEWING 



Since several of the children from the class would be going on to high school, it was felt that the girls 
should know a little about sewing. The boys had a crafts class in another room at the same time that this 
unit was taught. There were 11 girls ranging in age from 11-9 to 15-0 and in mental age from 6-2 to 10-10. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 




This activity was presented to the girls as an introduction to sewing on a machine. Two of the girls had 
made aprons before in Girl Scouts. To the remaining girls this was a new experience. It was hoped that by 
giving the girls this experience those girls that go on to high school might better understand sewing. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

To stimulate a desire for sewing through teacher-pupil planning. 

To promote neatness by making containers in v/hich each of the girls could keep their sewing materials. 

To introduce making of containers for the sewing materials by taking the process step by step. 

PROCEDURES: 



1. Choice of wallpaper for covering large oatmeal boxes. 

2. The wallpaper is first cut by placing the top of the box flat on the paper, then a line is traced around 
the top. After this is cut out of the wallpaper, it is pasted onto the top of the box with diluted paste. 

3. Next measure the length of the box and cut out a pattern for covering the box. Placing the pattern on 
the childrens’ paper, then placing a yard stick along the edge of the pattern, the children draw the line. 

Then each child cuts the wallpaper along the line. 

4. The same procedure is followed for making the rim of the cover. 

5. Paste is painted on the wallpaper with paint brushes. 

6* Roll the oatmeal box along the paper keeping the bottom edge of the paper along the edge of the box. 

7, Roll the top along the paper cut for the rim in the same manner. U 

8. Braid heavy yam. Tie a half knot at each end of the braid. Combine braid handle to box with brass 
paper fasteners. 
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To review sewing on a button through teacher demonstration, 

1, Thread a needle 

2, Tie a knot 

3, Sew button to piece o£ material 

To finish mats started for Mother’s Day gifts by drawing strings to fringe the edges mid sewing machine stitch 
to keep material from further fringing. 

To give tiie girls an opportunity to learn how to purchase the needed materials by having the girls bring money 
and plan to go out to buy the materials during a class period. 

To give the girls a clear understanding of the machine by having a demonstration by a professional person in 
the field. 

To give the girls practice in using the machine and sewing a line by letting the girls sew without thread along 
a square drawn in pencil on squared paper. 

To plan the apron by cutting the material. 

To promote good sewing through planning and basting seams. 

To introduce gatherii ^ by first having the girls baste the material along the waist and then pull the thread to 
gatl er the waist edge of the material. 

To encourage good sewing by pinning the material before basting. 

To finish the aprons by combining the apron skirt to the ribbon waist band. 

To culminate the activity by having a treat and wearing the aprons to serve the treat. 

MATERULS: 






. I 
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1. Sewing boxes: 

Large wallpaper books 
Large oatmeal boxes 
Diluted paste 
Paint brushes 



Heavy yam 

Brass paper fasteners 

Scissors 

Yard-stick 



2. Apron material: 

Thread, thimble, pins, and measuring tape 
Cotton material 
Grogram ribbon 
Pinking scissors 



3. Graph paper having penciled square on which to practice sewing. 



4. Materials for leisure time activities: 

Buttons — scrap material 

Towels for mats — embroidery thread 

Blunt needle 



5. Machine (Oiled and lubricated) 



DISCUSSION: 



We began discussion of the sewing activity by deciding what we would like to make in preparation for 
the high school sewing class. 



1. What should we make? 

2. What materials will we need? 

3., How should we purchase the materials? 

4. Should we have someone come to speak to the class? 

5. What will we do while other people are using the machine? 



iif 
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The decision of the girls was that we should make aprons and boxes in which we would keep our materials. 

']^e girls felt that it would bo great fun gcin^ to the business district to purchase the material. They 
would have liked to have gone to the Singer Shop for a machine demonstration. Since we were unable to make 
sati^sfactory arrangements to do this, we found it possible to get the home economics teacher to come from the 
high school to demonstrate using the machine. It was suggested that during leisure time they review sewing 
on buttons, finish the mats they started with another t'^acher, and make purses of the scrap material from the 
aprons. One whole period was dedicated to showing the girls the machine and how it works. 

We found time at the end of the period to write a letter to the parents. The girls suggested what the 
letter to their parents should say; 

Dear (parents' name): Date 

Our girls' sewing class has chosen to make aprons. We would like to go 
out to buy our material together. We plan to purchase our material for 50^. Could 
you please send 50^ to school with (name of girl)? 

Children knowing how to make knots and sew on buttons helped the other girls learn the process along 

with teacher direction. Those people having to finish mats could carry on with the work from where they had 
fort off. 



We went to Penney's to buy the material. The girls were given a choice from 20 different prints (cotton). 
Each girl was given 50<f to pay for her material. To get the .ibbon, we had to go to the dime store. Each girl 
counted her money for the teacher before giving it to the clerk. 



\ 



With the assistance of the home economics teacher the girls learned to set up the machine for sewing. 

After setting up the machine, the girls sewed two straight seams along the sides of the mats and finished 
fringing the edges. 

Two girls worked together measuring and marking one another's material to be cut (24" x 36"). They 
made a line of pins 24" from tlie bias of the material. They cut their material along the pinned line. First 
the side seams were pinned and then basted. They sewed the side seams by machine. A thread was basted 
tlirough the waist of the apron after the side basting thread was taken out,, After the waist was gathered, it 
was sewed on the machine. Then it was basted to the ribbon band and sevi^ed on the machine. The waist 
basting was then taken out. Now the aprons were done. 

The boys were invited to the room for a party at which the girls served cake and pop. Of course the 
girls wore their aprons so that the boys could see their accomplishments. 

EVALUATION: 

The girls were thrilled with having had th® experience with the sewing machine. Most of them became 
fomiliar with the machine. They were neat with their sewing materials and neat in making their sewing boxes. 
The home economics teacher suggested that plain paper be used for the sewing practice activities. This 
would probably be advisable as the squares on the paper can be confusing. If there were more time for this 
activity it would also be advisable to have the girls practice sewing a curved line, cornets and straiglat lines. 

Going out to purchase tlie materials was both an enjoyable and educational experience. From beginning 
to end the activity was carried out by the girls. They planned the activity well and they carried it out equally 
well. The girls that helped the others had to be watched so that they did not do all the work. 




n 



The treat tied in very well with the unit as a culminating activity. We felt that this was an enjoyable 
and successful activity. 
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THE APRON PROJECT 
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GOOD GROOMING AND GOOD HEALTH 




/ 








The following unit on personal grooming and good health was prepared for use with adolescent educable 
mental retardates ranging in age from 13 to 16 years. This unit covers: bathing and the use of a deodorant, 
care of the teeth, hands and clothes. 



The unit follows this format: general objectives of the unit, specific objectives of each subject covered, 
methods useful in creating and sustaining interest, audio visual aids and free materials, and the general sug- 
gested progression of the sections. 

This material does not attempt to cover all of the various aspects of grooming, since they are of neces- 
sity integrated with daily class work and do not require a special unit. The unit is presented in a general 
outline form, and does not stress techniques of presentation, followup or methods of teaching. It is understood 
that all methods of approarhing a problem can be utilized within the framework of this unit. 
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UNIT ON PERSONAL GROOMING 





OBJECTIVES: 

To develop an interest in personal grooming. 

To provide an opportunity to build good habits and to establish a daily routine of good grooming. 

To develop personal interest and pride in self. 

To develop good social attitudes and behavior. 

To integrate reading, language, and arithmetic throu^ the medium of this unit. 

To develop an understanding of the relation between personal attractiveness, good emotional control 
and behavior. 

To develop the ability to select the suitable clothes for the occasion. 

To recognise the importance of the proper care of clothing. 

To develop poise and assurance in everyday relationships with other people. 

The sub-objectives of each part of this unit will be listed before the beginning of each section. 

BATHING AND THE USE OF A DEODORANT 



SUB-OBJECTIVES: 

To increase awareness of self. 

To encourage cleanliness and the use of a deodorant. 

To improve health concepts. 

To integrate reading and number concepts with good grooming. 

To improve the ability to generalize. 

To encourage group participation and class discussion. 

MOTIVATING ACTIVITIES: 

Bring samples of the better known deodorants to class. These can be used in a selling-buying situation 
using real or play money. Role playing can be used to advantage here. 
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Make flash cards using the names of the deodorants. 




DISCUSSION: 

1. What do you notice first about a person? Why do you notice it? 

2. Do you like to stand or sit next to some people and not others? Why? 

3. What things do you need to take a bath? 

4. Why do you need to take a bath? 

5c If you cannot take a bath what else can you do to keep clean? (shower-sponge baths) 

6. How often should you take a bath? 

7. If you don’t take a bath everyday what can you do to keep clean? (wash face, hands, neck, etc.) 

8. What other times of the day should you wash your hands? (before eating and after going to the 








toilet) 

9. How often do you change your underwear? 

10. When would be a good time to change it? 

11. Why is it important to have clean underwear? After you take a bath or after you wash up in the 
morning there is something else you can do to make sure you don’t smell. You can put on a 
deodorant. 

12. What is a deodorant? Where can you buy it? 

13. What kinds of deodorants are there? (cream, spray, powder, liquid, roll-on) 
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IT*S WISE TO BE CLEAN 

-0 ft has lots of friends. Joe did not have friends. Jim took a bath every 



week. 



Every day 





washed his hands, arms, face, and neck. He put on a deodorant 



and put on clean clothes. Jim smells good. 

Joe did not take a bath. He did not wash *ds^^ 




deodorant. 






or face 




He did not use a 



w uf j'*®* smells. 



NEW WORDS: 



soap 

water 

clean 

hands 

dry 

face 

arms 



neck 

dirt 

arm pit 

Mum 

Veto 

towel 

bath 



EVALUATION 

ILLUSTRATIVE STORY PROBLEMS: 

1. Jim had $1.00. He spent 12^ for a deodorant. How much did he get back? 

2. Jim also spent 6^ for a bar of soap. He gave the man 50«>: to pay for it. How much did he get back? 

3. If one jar of Mum costs 12^, how much would three jars cost? 

4. Jim spent 12<: for a deodorant and 6^ for soap. How much did he spend? 

ILLUSTRATIVE SPELLING TEST: 
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1.. 


soap 


Stop 


step 


sing 


2. 


where 


what 


water 


waiter 


3. 


plean 


cling 


clam 


case 


4. 


hand 


hung 


had 


handy 


5. 


dry 


dig 


dirty 


die 


6. 


face 


farce 


^fleece 


face 


7. 


arms 


arm 


aim 


am 


8. 


neck 


nick 


need 


never 


9. 


dig 


damp 


dirt 


dirty 


10. 


towei 


tamper 


twin 


toward 


11. 


bath 


bet 


bend 


bank 


12. 


different 


double 


deodorsint 


difficult 


13. 


Make 


Mud 


Mum 


Mat 


14. 


Veto 


Very 


Vat 


Van 
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CARE OF THE FACE, NECK, ARMS AND HANDS 

SUB-OBJECTIVES: 

To roiiiforce the need for a clean l^dy. 

To emphasize the social aspects of cleanliness. 

To reinforce the concepts of germs and bacteria. 

To promote class discussion and further language arts. 

MOTIVATING ACTIVITIES: 

A demonstration of the correct way to brush and care for the nails. 

. . CincinnaU 2, Ohio, showing the correct way to care for hands. 

Send for ‘ The Ivoty Inspection Patrol”. 

DISCUSSION: 

A. The importance of cleanliness. 

1. Why is it important to be clean? 

2. Do you think people notice if you are clean? 

3. Do you think you can tell something about a person if he is dirty all the time? 

4. Is it important to be clean in school and on the job? 

5. ’ When you work in a garage is it necessary to be' clean? 

6. If you do not take a bath every day, what can you do to keep clean? 

7. How do you take a sponge bath? 

8. Do you put on the same clothes you wore before taking a bath? 

9. Why is it important to change your underwear? 

10. How do you wash yourself when you get up in the morning? 

11. How do you wash your hands? How do you take care of your nails? 

12. Discussion of materials required. Class demonstration. 

B. A discussion of germs and bacteria. 

1. Where are they? 

2: What do they do? 

3. What can you do to protect yourself against them? 

JOE AND JIM WORK AFTER SCHOOL 

Jim worked after school. Jim worked in a garage. After work he came home. When he got he le he took 
a bath. Jim knew it was an important part of his job to be clean. 

Jim knew the importance of a clean body. He knew clean hands were important, too. He knew the people 
who came into the station liked him to be clean. The people who visited the garage were not afraid to let him 
work inside their cars. They were sure he would not get the seat covers or any other part of their cars dirty. 

Jim had learned that if he was clean and neat, people would be sure he did a clean and neat job. 

Joe was not like Jim. Joe did not take a bath. He was dirty. His body was dirty and his hands were 

dirty. The people that came to the place where Joe worked did not like him to work inside their cars. Do you 
know why? 

If you want people to like you, you must be clean. If you want to keep your job you must be clean and 

neat. 
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HOW CAN YOU KEEP YOUR HANDS CLEAN ? ? ? ? ? 
You will need these things to keep your hand clean. 









This is what you do to keep your hands and nails clean. 

1. Wet the brush in the water. 

2. Rub the soap on the brush. 

3. Scrub your hands and nails. 

4. Remember to brush across your nails. 

5. Rinse your hands. 

6. If there is any dirt under your nails use the nail file to get it out. 

It does not cost much to have clean hands. A nail brush co&ts 10(|:. A nail file costs 25(|:. These things 
will last a long time. All you need is a little time and effort to have clean hands. 

Which cf these hands are yours? Look at your hands and see. 





1 



DENTAL HEALTH 



SUB-OBJECTIVES: 



To increase awareness of the physical aspects of appearance. 

To provide an opportunity to establish good health habits. 

To improve the understanding of the basic seven components of a diet. 

To review the place of the dentist ir, the care of teeth. 

To provide an opportunity for group discussion, and participation. 

To integrate reading and arithmetic skills within the unit with emphasis on comprehension and self 
direction. 

MOTIVATING ACTIVITIES: 

Use samples or the small size tubes of toothpaste in games for sight recognition of brand names. 
D^^monstrate the conect way to brush teeth using models. 

Use check charts to keep track of the regularity of brushing and foods eaten. 

Use pictures and wall charts in discussing diets. 

Bring the actual foods to class. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS; 

A. Films and Filmsttips; . ■ 

Check your local audio-visual aids resource center for films and filmstnps, pictures ?ind other 
materials related to this dental !'^eal(‘h unit. Also, refer to the current catalogue of the University 
. ■ of \Visco'risih Bktehsiqrt Divi.s&i«! • ’ • ' • ’’ - : • ■ ' ’ ‘v" • , \ 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction Films 

' ' 1312 W. Johnson Strw.t 

Masson, Wisconsin' 

B. Free Materials: 

•' ■ American Dairy Council, 161 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee. - . 

American Dental Association, 222. E. Superior Street,' Chicago, Illmois 
Send for; “Dental Health Education^ Materials,” 

Bristol Myers Products Division, Bristol Myers, New York 20, New York. 

Send for material called, /-‘Working Together for Better Dental Health.” This unit contains; 

a teaching manual,* he^th chart, tpofh brushing model, score sheets and folder for pupil, 
covering rules for care of teeth, and a folder, “How I Brush My Teeth.” Church and 
Dwight Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, Nevr York 5, New York. 

“Little Red Sky,” the adventures on an Indian boy and how he cares for his teeth. 

‘.‘Your Teeth and Their Care.” Good care of teejh stressed. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, New York. 

“For Good Teeth,” is useful for parents or teachers. - 



CAKE OF TSETH 



DISCUSSION: 

A. How teeth are formed and how they change. 

i: Infancy, early childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. 

2. Care of the . teeth through the various stages. 

. 3. Importance of a proper diet. 

B. Foods necessary to build strong teeth. 

1. Correct methods of brushing teeth. 

2. Discussion of mouth washes. 

3. Discussion of toothpaste and powders. - • 

4. When to brush your teeth. 

C. The dentist. 

1. Why gex to the deptist^ 

2. Wlien to go to the dentist. 

3. Discussion ofparts of a tooth. 

4. Where does decay start? 

5. Where does it come from? 

6. How does the dt^ntist get rid of the decay? 

7. Discussion of the tools in the dentists office. 

The discussion can be varied or built around the use of movies. Pictures cut from magazines or other 
sources invite interest and discussion. Demonstrations by the children on how to brush teeth will create in- 
terest and allow you to check on their progress and understanding. If it is possible, a field trip to a dentist 
office would prove valuable. 
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TUfhy must we l>Msh our teett,? 



What 3 things must wo 4? want to have nice teeth? 
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CAftE OF TXE HAtR 



SUB«OBJECTIVES: 



To stress the part the hair plays in all-over grooming. 

To establish good habits concerning the cate of the hair. .- ' 

To emphasize the correct care of the hair. 

To stress the undesirable effects of an unclean scalp. • 

To integrate reading and arithmetic concepts with the cate of the hair. 
To further group participation. 



MdTr/ATING ACTIVITIES: 



Bring in bottles of the various shampoos. 

Have a demonstration on the correct way to brush, comb, and wash hair. K it is desirable, the girls can 
be tau^t to pin curl their hair. 

Make a dressing table where the girls can comb and set their hair. 



DISCUSSION: 



Do you notice people’s hair? 

Why do you notice it? 

What do you notice about it? 

How do you keep your hair clean? 

When do you wash it? 

How do you wash it? 

What happens if you don’t wash your hair? (lice) 
Demonstration of how to wash hair. 

Discussion of shampoos. 

Demonstration of how to put hair up in pin curls. 



LOOK WELL-GROOMED 



Hair is important. People always look at your hair! Can your hair pass their inspection? 



1. Is your hair clean? 

.2. Is your hair combed? 

3. Does your hair look neat? 



n 
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WHICH ONE ARE YOLT ????????????????????????? 
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How do you wash your hair? List the things in the order you would do them. 



rinse • 

c:omb 

shampoo 

rinse 

dry 

shampoo 
wet your hair 



If you do these things, your hair will be clean. If you "want your hair to be neat you will go to the 
barber butcher ^ beauty shop gas station 



These are the names of some of the well known shampoos: Halo, Drene, Lister Creme, Fitch, Dial, and jPrell. 
You can buy a bottle of any shami|;>oo for 12f|:. If you do not use a shampoo that you buy in the store, what can 
you use? You can use a bar of soap. A bar of soap costs 6if. 



THE CARE OF CLOTHING 



SUB-OBJECTIVES: 



To make . the pupils ;>ware of their own dress. 

To make the pupils aware of the dress of others. 

To encourage them to wear clean clothes. 

To improve their choices of color combinations. 

To help them choose a good basic wardrobe. 

To aid them in taking care of their own clothes. 

To aid them in selecting the con^jct clothes for the occasion. 



MOTIVATING ACTIVITIES: 



Cut colored pictures from magazines and display them around the room. 

Decorate the bulletin board with pictures of individual articles of clothing. Let the pupils arrange 
them the way they belong. (A striped blouse and a plain skirt.) 

Actually wash, iron and repair clothes in school. 



DISCUSSION: 



Do you notice 'the clothes other people are wearing? 
Why do you notice them? 

What do you notice about them? 
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Disquss color combinations^ ' , . 

. Suggest basic Items neededl in a wardrobe. - , 

Discuss the correct clothing for the occasion. , , .• 

Discuss and ijractice all phases of washing. .■ 

Discuss and practice all phases of ironing. ' . 

Discuss arid practice alV phases' of- metiding ' . ■ ' • ; • ■■'••'• ‘ ’ '. 

A 4-H CLUB FOR GIRLS 

.There was a need for . group participation in a social situation fpr oldeir retarded girls in Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. Some gi rls who no longej: attend the special classes and are over 18 years old were almost without 
companionship of friends of a like age. It is realized that often the friends made in special classes at school 

“ areTasting and often the retarded are limited in a choice of friends.. • / *. 

After a careful study made of the needs>- possibilities and limitations of the older girls which might 
participate, it was decided to send an invitatioii through the school to parents of special class girte,from 12 
to 20 in age. The response was gratifying and a meeting to discuss possibilities of organization of a club 
was called. A simplified program fora 4-H Club was explained by fee County Home Demonstration Director 
in charge of the club work. With permission to simplify the program, the parents and teachers decided to go 
ahead with the organization Cl a club. 



Questionnaires prepared by parents and teachers were spnt to all parents- of the oJ.der groups, at school 
and a-few girls who were over 18 and at home to determine. if the parents were interested in having such an 
. organization. Other questions related to where to have such meetings and if the parents would be willing to 
have meetings at their homes; if transportation would be furnished to and from meetings; when the meetings 
should hfn held, the length of the meetings, and how often to hold them; and if the parent would be willing to 
be a leader of such a group or would assist. It was also suggested that a sewing project might be the first 
year’s program of VTork. 

As leadership is a most important factor in this type of wo.rk it was particularly gratifying to find a 
capable older sister, an office worker who is young, attractice, intelligent and especially patient with the 
girls, and she said she ’’would try”. The sewing project leader was another real asset, a former home 
economics teacher who had recently resigned from her teaching position. 

Plans for the first few meetings were carefully formulated with the Home Agent, two teachers who act 
as counselors, and two leaders. There were originally nine girls to begin the 4-H Club and one more girl 
joined later. The group meetings were held in the homes. Parents and leaders took the responsibility of 
transportiiig the girls to and from the jc^jetings. Meetings were held each third Monday evening of the month , 
from 6:30 to 8:30. 

No dues were paid by the merffbjrs. The Winnebago Cpunty Association for Retarded Children sponsored 
the club and held a card party after which $60 was donated for purchase of supplies and materials. 



The program followed a similar pattern at each regular meeting. The girls played a game and sometimes 
it was begun upon arrival. There were varieties of games played, e.g., a relay race of two teams putting on 
and taking off a pillow slip from a regular bed pillow. We also played a game of guessing a food shown on a 
picture pinned on each player’s back. The only answers given to quesUons were ”yes” and ”no**. Games 
such as guessing colors, birthdates or name types of Bingo, packing a suitcase race, musical ansvrers. Buzz, 
Fruit Basket and numerous others were played. . , 

The regular business meeting was then in order and one gifl called the roll. We followed a procedure of 
giving the 4-H Pledge, the signiHcance of the? emblem, and the Motto and the colors. The girls then wrote in 
their note books where and when they were to meet the following time and what to remember to bring to the 
meeting. Each girl had het own 4-H Note book and 4-H pencil. At the second meeting the girls chose the 
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name ‘'Friendly Workers’ 4-fl”. Thty kept colleetions of the newspaper clippings after each meeting. There 
has also been, a picture in the newspaper showing the birthday celebration of the group. 



The Project Leader presented the work for fhe .meeting. The first year’s work was a sewing project and 
th.e girls completed a fringed square for a table scarf; covered a se.wing box with wallpaper for sewing supplies 
to be as^ atTue^tih^; madeja vel'?et w nylon stuffed pin cushiith; hemmed a- tOWe,l and arabroideied . ;• 

the 4cH Emblem in one comer; made corsages for presents for parents at Christmas time; covered a waste 
basket with stick-it paper; and learned to sew on buttons. 



The Second vear began with a niitrit 



irion ptojeet. Tin* girls kept scrap books of proper table settings, a 
good brveakfast, a good lunch and a balanced dinner. They have had a dinner served at one of the meetings 
and have seen the filmstrip "A Good Breakfast”. 



Sometimes songs are sung at the end of the project work and some action songs are included, Some of 
the songs suiig are Bingo,, Th6 Inky-Dinky Spider, Row-Row-Row Your Boat, Sing-a>»ling-a-ling, patriotic • 
Songs and seasonal numbers, as for example, Christmas songs. 



Refreshments ate kept simple. A fruit, drink and cookies, or cup cakes. Or sandwiches and milk dr cocoa 
are some types of foods served to make it a real event Sometimes there are special patties when ice cream is 
served. - ' ' . 



Achievement night was held at the Winnebago County Court House Lounge in October and parents and 
friends were invited to a typical meeting. One year achievement pins were awarded to each girl and the two 
leaders were awarded certificates and special leaders’ pins. 



A Christmas party was a part of each December meeting. In March the Retarded Boy Scouts* troop and 
the 4-H Club for Girls demonstrated the work done and had an exhibit of items at the regular meeting of the 
sponsoring organization. It gave the parents an opportunity to enjoy their children and to feel proud of them. 
Another experience new to some was the attendance at a 4-H Camp meeting near Plymouth, Wisconsin as the 
regular June meeting. 



The Friendly Workers’ 4-H Club has served its purpose in helping retarded girls from' 12 to 20 to par- 
ticipate in an activity which will make them better homemakers and give them social acceptance with friends 
who have similar interests. The group of ten giirls is still meeting and there have been very few absences. 

It is believed that the age barrier of 20. may be disregarded and that the lasting friendships in the 4-H Club 
for the retarded will continue to grow to become an adult organization. 



Forinformation, booklets, and pamphlets helpful in organizing a 4-H Club contact your County Extension 
Office or write to the University of Wisconsin, Extension Service, College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin. 



Organization, of 4-H Club Work — A Guide for Local Leaders is a miscellaneous Publication No. 320 
from the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. It may be purchased for 15^ from Superintendent of Documfents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25 D.- C. . 
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KEEPING HEALtHY THROUGH PUY 

GAMES INCORPORATING THE ELEMENTS OF BASEBALL 
(Successfully used with retarded children) • . 

V- ■■ ; . . . / > 'r* '■ - 

Is KICKBALL (Late Primary and Intermediate) 

One version of the^game involves the pitcher rolling a soccer or utility ball to the batter who attempts 
to kick the ball and gain first base safely. The runner can be thrown out by a regulation. toss to ‘the first 
- baseman or by being Jiit with the ball before gaining the base. Elsewhere on the circuit of the bases he 
dan be ferown out by being hit by a thrown ball. 

• • ' ' ' ‘ » . t. . ‘ ^ ' . - - • ^ 

If a runner attempts to score from third and the ball is thrown across the 3rd-base>to«home-base~line 
before the runner gets home (or returns to thiid) the runner is out^" . 

The funner does not have to advance to the next base on a base hit, but may remain on the base until 
he feels he can make, a safe advance. Several, runners may be on a base at one. time 'and. may all'be put 
out attempting to score from thirds 

Two or three kick-strikes (pf any kind) may be used, depending upon the ability and age of the play- 
ers. Three outs will retire the side. 

2. PIN-SOCCER BASEBALL (particularly good for Intermediate classes) 

This game involves the use of soccer pins, or better, bowling pins sawed-off at the base for better 
stability. Most bowling alleys will donate used pins 'upon request. 

The object of the game is for the batter (kicker) to complete running the base circuit before the 
opposing team knocks all four of the pins down. The pins are set just inside each base and behind Home 
plate and the runner must run around the outside of the pins (except home), touching each base in the 
circuit. 




If the runner knocks a pin down while running the circuit, he is automatically out. If, while at bat, 
he strikes at the rolled ball with his fo,ot, a strike is calledv. The. game can be played with either two or 
three strikes of any kind. If the rolled ball knocks over the pin behind home plate, the batter is again, 
automatically out. 

The fielding team must move the utility or soccer ball rapidly around the infield, in order t:lhat 
each baseman may knock the pin down after catching the ball. Any base order is allowed in knocking 
pins down, it sometimes: is necessary for the last man handling the ball, to throw the ball at the remain- 
ing pin in close action play. This can develop quite an amount of excitement on some particular plays. 
Three outs per side, as in baseball, are allowed. 

In the early stages, v/ith retarded children, it may be necessary to reduce the number of pins to, 
say 3, but the home pin is always used for the automatic out. 
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3/ SOCCEH BASEBALL (Late Primaiy and Intemedia^^^ 

All 6f the rales of baseball are used. The only exception is that a soft utilitjf or volley ball is used 
and the batter *‘bats** the ball with his arm. 

., :. . These games are well-sui^d fpr the mentally retarded, since they incorporate many of ^e elements 

-©( baseball, ode of the. games -Aey seem to te^n readily^ and not too mUcIi latet thoivnorihal ^iidi^^tert. There 

is, however, enough difference to prevent confusion with the respective game rules. 



* ' games mCORPORATING THE ELEMENTS :OF DODGEBALL 

1. CROSS OVER DODGEBALL ' 

Players are divided up into' three teams. Teams two and tlireo stand on opposite, sides of a court, 
facing each other. Runners from team one run one ®t a time from one end of the court to the other while 
team two and three try to hit them out with a ball. A successful ran to the opposite goal line without 
being hit scores one run. After v U players on one team have had their turn, the teams then rotate. 

Variations: 1. Runners may ran at same fime at the count of “5” 

2. Runners must make it back to original goal line. 

3. Add another ball 



'• This tdan> game incorporates the essentials of the well-known game of Dodgeball but at, the same , 
time puts a bit of variety into throwing a ball at an opponent. It also involves more organization than does 
Dodgeball because of the rotating factor. Scores are kept by three teams and no one is ever eliminated. 
It’s a fast game that appeals particularly to an aggressive group of retarded boys. 




2. INDIANS AND WHITE MAN (Primary or Intermediate) 

One person is selected to be the white man. Standing on his goal line, he counts to 10 quickly with 
his back toward the Indians. The Indians are arranged horizontally on their goal line and try to sneak up 
on the white man while his back is turtied. But, after the count of 10, the white man turns around quickly. 
Anyone caught moving is wounded (arm, leg, hip.) After being wounded three times, the must go 

back to his goal line and start over again. The first person to tag the white man becomes, "it”. 

Variation-White man throws ball into the air. When the ball is caught, he turns around. 

This game is probably more suited for girls of a primary or intermediate group and incorporates the 

elements of good balance, quick movement, visual acuity, arid fair play. 



MUSIC AND RYTHMS 

The following musical and rythmical games are suited to the mentally retarded because they are not 
confusing or complicated, have a lot of action, do not limit the number that can play, and help towards de- 
veloping both auditory and kinesthetic skills. 




1. LOUDER OR SOFTER (Pre-academic and Primary) 

This game is similar to "hot potato” except that when the child enters the room to try and find 
what the class or person chose for him to discover, he knows he’s "hot” when the class sings loud and 
"cold” when they are singing one of their favorite tunes very softly. One child is chosen to lOave the 
room While another decides on the object he wishes his classmate to discover (flag, globe, Mary’s hair 
ribbon). The children choose a song of their choice and then ask the person in the hall to return. This 
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. person walks aroun«l the room while the rest of the class carefully watches, singing quietly, moderately, 
or ioudlyr, whatever the case shay be. Retarded children love this game, it has an air of expectancy about 
it, almost everyone gets a chance to be out in the hall, and they are learning voice control througli music. 

2, POISON (Pre-academic, and Primary) , , , . . . , • . . ' 

On a day when it’s. too cold for outdoor recess activity^ the children often ask to play Poison. A - 
good march ^record is put on the record player, poison areas are marked off on the floor around the desks, 
and all the children make a circle around ail the desks before the music begins. When the march is play- 
ed, the children walk around the desks in time to' the music, hoping that they’ won’t be caught in a poison 
area when the music stops. Elimination from the game then begins. Those who are sitting in their seats 
because they were caught, are asked to help watch for the next group who are cau^t in the poison, area. 
The teacher takes the needle off the record more frequently as more people take 'their seat. 

3. WHO^STARTS "'HE ACTION? (Pre-academic hud -primary) ' . 

Everyone sits' in a circle except the person who is “it”. This person is sent out of the room. While, 
the person is out, the group' sitting in the circle select one person as their leader. The object of the game 
is for the leader to do motions with the rest of the group following the motions (clap hands, twist necks, 
stand up and twirl.) \Wien ”it” returns, the leader may change the action whenever he wants and as many 
times as it pleases him. However, it shoulu be done as inconspicuously as possible so that the “it” does 
n^^catch on who the leader is. If “it” guessofe the right persoc/ then that person leaves the room and 
must be “it” for the next game. 



SINGING GAMES 

These games are especially suited to the mentally retarded, because they employ simple tunes which 
are melodic and. “catchy”, simple words, words that tell what to do, words and «=^.ction that is quite often re- 
petitive, and simple action Which is easy to explain and easy to do. Following is an example which- has been 
quite successful and which has not been teacher initiated: 

1. DRt, ruby (Pre-academic through Intennediate) 

Here comes Dr. Ruby, Ruby, Ruby, 

Here comes Dr. Ruby, with an itsy, itsy, t-i-o 

What does Dr, Ruby want. Ruby want, Ruby want 
What does Dr. Ruby want with an itsy, itsy, t-i-o? etc. 

This particular singing game begins by having the grovp face c Dr. Ruby in a straight line. Dr. 
Ruby skips up to the group and back a few times until his part is ende i. Then the others skip up to 
Dr. Ruby and back singing their lines. At the end of the song, 'DrJ Raby choses a partner, and the game 
begins again. Pretty soon everyone is Dr. Ruby and they sing the song once agaiii while skipping around 
in a circle. 

Others that the children like are Bow, Bow, Bow Belinda, P iw Paw Patch, and Rig-a-jig-jig. 

Dr. Ruby can be used with primary and intermediate groups up to the age of 12. 

Directions and tunes for such singitig games can be found in the follov/ing references: 

“Handy” Recreation Series — by Lynn Rohrbou^ 

Published by Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio 

Folk Songs for Children — by Ruth Crawforf Seeger 
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MUSICAL RECREATION FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



OVERVIEW: 



What is recreation? It may take different forms and may mean different things to different individuals, 
but to define recreation, we say it is a volunta^ leisure time experience which provides immediate and long 
range satisfaction to those who participate. It should meet the neecs, interests, attitudes and customs of 
the persons involved, including tlie mentally retarded. 

The primary and foremost objective of recreation is enjoyment, plus the development and fulfillment of 
the potentialities of retarded individuals and the enrichment of their social group. 

An organized recreation program is an excellent opportunity for hpman interaction, and for promoting 
unity and understanding among groups. ''Music is almost without a doubt a peer as a medium for recreation,’* 
says Leonard in his book, Recreation Through Music. "Its appeal is wide, and its recreational potentialities 
can never be exhausted." 

t 

We can best receive r ecreational pleasure in music through appreciation, and participation. The beat, 
the rhythm, the harmony and the lyrics, all combine to give inner satisfaction. 

OBJECTIVES; 

Grace Nameny sots forth certain goals in her music work with retarded children: 

1. Achieve expression from each individual through group work, creative work, and individual work. 

2. A large repertoire of songs is necessary, so that the mentally retarded can continue to participate, 
in any situation. 

3. Give situations in which the pupil can use his imagination. 

4. Group activities of a musical nature help to train in co-operation and group consciousness. 

For the mentally retarded music is something in which they can happily and successfully participate. It 
draws the gnuup together, makes them happy, and they forget their differences, and troubles with one another. 
The movement and rhythm brought about by music seems to: 

a. bidng release from undesirable impulses. 

b. help a retarded child sublimate aggressive and destructive urges, and channelize disorganized 
energy into social, acceptable way;;. 

c. increase integration of body and mind. 

d. help the child with aggressive, inhibited, anxious behavior patterns. 

According to Schlatter and Swendsen, "Recreation is the easiest and best facility to orient a retarded 
child to other children. It is especially important to emphasize the value of musical games. Rhythm plays 
an important part in group play and organization among those who have low mental processes. 

ORGANIZATION OF A RECREATIONAL PROGRAM: 



L, 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



The underlying ideology of the program consists of setting up a stimulating situation to induce 
free and spontaneous behavior. 

A second underlying concept is that the greatest stimulus to an individual is other persons, there- 
fore, retarded children are organized into groups so that co-operation and integration develop as 
the children participate over a period of time. 

Children should be classified into congenial groups, to carry out a common interest. 

Children should play games which give them experience in objectivity. They should react to the 
game situation rather than to their own personal likes and dislikes. 
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5, In 0 game children are part of a aocial situatlon<>cooperating, competing, and contributing. 

All musical activities, from the simpleat rhythms to playing in an orchestra, aeem to promote group 
organization and unity. One reason is lack of compoation while another is the fact that from, the standpoint of 
racial development rhythm is a basic form of communication. 

n 

The ability of most mentally retarded to enter into a variety of easily performed play activities provides 
' a basis for teaching and therapy. 

The play groups must be set up as homogeneously as possible. It is apparent that chronological age, 
degree of retardation, mental age, and the physical and social ability of the child play an important part in 
in the organization of a group. Similar games are enjoyed by those of similar mental age, even though the 
chronological ages and the IQ’s might differ. 

Experience shows that in homogeneous groups, if chronological age differences were within four years, 
mental ages within two years, and IQ’s within ten points the children would play with greater freedom and 
happiness. 

SUITABLE RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR RETARDED CHILDREN; 

Simplicity gives encouragement and satisfaction., while the complicated tends to frustrate. 

All activities may be divided into active and passive participation. 

I. Musical Participation 

A. Community Singing 

1. Popular music 2. Hill-billy 3. Semi religious 

B. Choir or Chorus 

C. Square Dancing 

1. Simple formations 2. More complex-advanced groups 3, Calls 

D. Folk and Singing Games 

1. Simple for young and low levels 

2. More complex for advanced groups 

E. Interpretive and Spontaneous Activities 

1. Simple for young child 

2. More complex for the few with special abilities 

F. Rhythm Bands 

1. Young children and low level adults 

G. Dnun Corps and Marching Groups 
1. Usually picked groups 

H. Band and Orchestra 

1. Advanced abilities 

I. Individual Instruments 

1. Harmonica 

2. Accordion 
II. Musical Appreciation 

A, Types of opportunity 

1. Record Players 3. Television 

2. Radio 4. Guest Bands 

m. Non*Musical Recreation Participation 

A. Educational Level 

1. Story Play 

a. Puppets b. Dramatization 

2. Directed Plays — Dramatics 
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3. Manual Play 

0 . Blocks and Instructional Toys 

4. Listening to stories read 

5. Reading for own recreation 
B. Physical Recreation 

1 . Baseball 


5. 


Pishing 


2 . Playground games and activities 


6. 


Scouting 


3. Roller Skating 


7. 


Pool, Shuffle board, etc. 


4. Swimming 


8 . 


Rumpus Room activities 


SUMMARY: 







In this discussion, recreation as a musical experience, has been uppermost and as one observes 
these children there is little directed, or undirected recieaUon, in which music is not in some way 
a part. 

While at work os at play children sing together or individissiuly. out bus riding they always sing 
all the songs which they know. The most sought for gifts for the young retarded adult are record 
players, records and small radios. 

In further summarizing, we wish to quote Schlatter in some points particularly pertinent to our 
discussion: 

1„ The course of development of play interests in mentally retarded children will reach to 
the level of activities dependent upon the higlier intellectual fimctions, except that the 
rate of development is slower. 

2. The form of play expression is determined somewhat by the environment. 

3. Mental age seems to be a mote important factor than chronological age in determining 
interests and abilities, i.e., circle games are popular with older retardates as well as 
with younger children, being rejected only by the educable male abo%?e sixteen, intelli- 
gence quotient about 50. 

4. Play activities greatly dependent upon reasoning or involving the use of language are 
unsuited for the mentally retarded. 

5. In presenting play material it is best: 

a. To minimize verbal explanation and to emphasize demonstration. 

b. To present the game or activity as a whole, and to repeat the performance us 
quickly and as often as necessary. 

c. When introducing a more complex game have all children except the principal 
players seated during the demonstration. 

d. To overcome fear, or to stimulate interest, gradually expose the child to the 
new ser:8ation. 

6„ The best recreational work can be done when chronological and mental age variations 
in groups are kept within certain limits. 

«„ Maximum mental age variant, three years — two preferable. 

1). In chronological age - the state of development and intelligence quotient ate 
important - the younger the child, the smaller the chronological a^Ie range should 
be. The lower the intelligence, the greater the chronological age range may be. 

In grouping the educable above 50 1.Q., a maximum C.A. range of 4 years is 
advisable until physical maturity. After physical maturity, C.A. is less import- 
ant. 

The analyses of the socio-psychological aspects of games suggest: 

1. Need to acquaint play leaders generally with evolutionary character of game patterns; 
to facilitate a more intelligent use of games with normal and retarded children. 

2. The possibility of a more discriminating use of game material for psycho-therapeutic 
purposes in the mentally ill and the mentally retarded, as well as for the socially 
maladjusted in Oie community and in the !n8tjl^Jtiofi. 
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*'Wh«n You Ridio A Bieydo 
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you rldo a bloyolo omtob out for tbo aotor cart, Hhon you rldo a bi^lo 
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lltTor tako your bands off tbo baadl* bars, Psdal slowly to and fro, tou’II ^ot wboro you want to go 







Don't do i^rioks you tblnk you keow oauso you saw tbow at tbo show, toop as oool as'n ioiolo 
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llbon you rids a bloyolo. 



'Romombor Your Nomo And Addross" 



^*4 




RsasBbor your nsas and addross and tolajdions masbsr too, Tbsn If sobs day you loss yoiur way, you'll 



,fn~j ii iiMij j I i|i iiiijjijjiii ii 

Ju®t wbat to do| Hslk up to tbo kind polios ■sn,tho wsry first ono irou M 



3 



you ■soWnd sls^ply say “I'ws 




3 ^M= 4M=f4ffhH4-r-4^ 



find ny stroot. But I know nsas and addross, jbid tolophoao maibor too. 



feT'rlf j|i 



Thon bo'll bo kind and holp you find tbo doar onos who wait for you. 
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*‘An AutomobiU Hak Two Big Eyos 
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bonsi will ttiix't »-l>lewi]v^,But llko youriolf it oiNnaot MO what’s bappsning boblnd It, So 
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^ horo’a tho aoston to bo learnotl and I hep« yon will mind, iti- It’s silly to play too noar a oar.For 




“Stay Away From Tho Roilrood Tracks* 



^ l)oy stood on tbs railroad tx^aoks and didn’t hoax* tho boll»I’d llko to toll yon thi 



tho 



Roftraint 







root of tho talo*hnt it’s too sad to toll»oosStay away flrom tho railroad traoko>TbAt 



j i j / r 

^ isn’t tho plaeo to play«ror trains go fast»Wbon thoy go pasi»and yon might ho la tho wayl - 
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i9»t Th« Balf Roir* 




K«f1raiat 




But -when you adsit rmmmm^r ihltt L«t ih« ball roll» l«t th* ball roll» no aattar wbara It my ^o| 




^‘Jutf For Fun’* 




^1 Juap up and dom.Band and touoh your toai,laft,right,laft,rl^t,kmp In stop now. 



JBi 

Lf -4: — 0^ .0... ^ 0 T 0 0 ll *" ^ “1 ^ 
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loft,rldbt,loft,rlgbt,Jvp up and down juap up and down* Sit and toueb your noto« 



"Hop Afi4 Turn" 
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ife? 
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My IthyttiM Stkkt** 







Mbr xiiyihUk •iitfet go olioki-oll«l»-«laelt/ vltk a ollc|;(ai)uid « olAek(n) Mf rh]rt)» tilokt 




go oli«lo-olaek» vltk o dli<^(xx| and a oIa 9 kt(n) 



**My Trianglo* 

X K . 









I loYO to hoar tko irlangto rlng,riBg»riagt«ringtlHBgl A aonry tnao it likoa to ting* rin$ dlagt 




Xditoa to igr taaibonri&otTiagallBg-liag Tiagaliag^lingi Lieton to wf taa1wtn£‘inot 



m 







II 



Tho Drom Song 







f* I ^ j i J I 



Hoar onr dnaU Hoar onr druni Morokingf aarekingt koro no ooaol |«io \ff too* capo of blooi 








Yon okooio VO aid 1*11 okoooo yov« Tm-la^lv»la»lo 1fan»l a»la ^ la — l a Tra-la»la<*la-li« War tko drvi'/i 




Yrv-l»-la*l» nn^la»la*»la-la tMH-la-lwU* koro no oovo 



Hopoat 
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Tl|i To* Tim* 
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» f J ttl J J liT^ 







.jr:\ 
.*,ro ' 



'4f-:' 



.ffll 



tip too 8hl tip to* 3hl 



tip to* SU tip to* 3bl 









iVj 
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'Exot’ciso' 



t» 
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1 to«ob ir I toooh aor to*** I xbolto qp teadi juot •#* thta tfo» I fold qr *»*, I oroil i^ foot* 










H 



I aod tl^o tlMO aad tala a ooat/ 



o 



II 



Jump - S^mp' 



if 




dt 



Jvmpt jmap atamp* ataa!^>, ataap* folloa ia a oirel* Juap» Jump atampu atfap* 




ataap* follow in a oirel* — 



“Toko A Little Run About' 



.»» 







t^ a* little raa* a-boat» Oh take a little swai *-bout£ taka a little ran a-boatp and then ooae hom« 





'Fin^M Gani**' 



) 



V !• VHumbkltt duuMt "Thuoibkln iayt* *1*11 »ing. 0 rho« and sln^ you mrvf llttlo non. 






1 * xy 

! T 



ThtaAkin oayo* *1*11 danM and oiag*' 



2* Poini<ir taytt *1*11 dunoo" oio* - 
3* Tall laan sayo* *111 dauoaf oto. 

4. Ring nan tayo *1*11 danoo* «to# 

5* Llttlo aan Kayo *1*11 danoo* ote* 



*Thro Tho Window’ 




gooi I|u7 thru tho iwlBdoir» thru iho ulnddW» thru tho windc 
2« Tharo gooo Ratio on her tip-tooe on her tlp-toee on her tiptoeot 
3* Ttero goee Billy like a bunny eto* 

4« There goee Johmnr like a p» - nr etc* 




There goee ihkry thru the wila^dow down in i1-e-hee»i^t 
Ele]diaatt bird* duokt eto» oen be need for other wereee* 
One ohild thru* etande before another - new weree* 



Cirele - hold hande up fbr windowe* 



'The Cowboy Sfmg 



9f 






j. -j -JI3| r f fl f f ^ cJ4 j J- J I ^ ^ 



w 



!• 0«!ir the prairie the ooWboy will ride* epure on hie boote and a rope at hie eide 
' . 2* Here i;e ooAee wblrling the rope in hie hand* eoon he will laeeo the oattle to braitd 
3c Wight tSnt ie falling he o lae hie paidct laye out hie blanket and eleepe on hie biok* 




far ftron the ranoh-houee he trayele cnoh day Tipeekii YiMokil Yipeeki-y^i 
Wexk new ie o - were he gallope away * * m w 

Saddle i;<»r pillow* no roof but the eky * * * * 
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Punchinello*’ 




1* liSok /tlSo it hert, Punoh <« i «. a«i - lo 

Z» Wint Ota 3fou do» * * • « 

3. 1llt*ll do it too* m m m m 

4* Hhoai do you dhooto * « « « 



ran ^ ay fol - loir 

• II II II 



It 

*« 



H 

II 



II 

n- 
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Lo% nib IThciro* funoh - 1 - nol - lo fun - oloim7 
"hat oan you dot * * m ' m 

1b»ll do it too, • ■ ■ • 

JJtoin do^wu ehooao • • • • f 

nilddlo. Go around tinging and oanoing what nutio taye* Now ono ohoottt* ropoat* 



Ki, Ho, Pusnpkin** 



J jI.^ f 3 



DT~J 



la Puap - kin, ]»a|> • kiB,ytlloir vmm • kin* ptan - kin# 
Mrict hia a hat* likt a diUy* telly dmgtkin* oto* 

r i»«^in, tt©* 

K* * »lnk* like a tilly* tally tvipkin* ©to. 

5a ?unp kin* pwp — kin* Hal lo wn'tn puapkin* ©to# 



i 



putqi - kin 




I? ^ *»®* P«* - kino 

dano©^J^iiJS^«^‘«I f P«^in. Th© ©hUdren thow hat on koad* ©are© fa©« on own* wink. On latt 
dano© around at in firtt# Variation — a ©hild drawt on board at othora slag* 
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I'm $«lliiig Lollipops 







I*iB soiling lolllpopst I*m soUinf lollipops. liroth sugar oand^ from the ooner shop 



; J /■ jhtTT-J 7 J J J JU f ifcrrt 



Tn 



!*■' tiolling lollipops^ I*a selling lollipops* no one osn erer tell nhnro 1*11 stop. 



ti 5 



'Color Song 



f 9 



If^i j J J j j ji 







Red imd omvgo green and blue, shining yelloir. purple too* HI the eolors that you know 



JJJJI" 

V Mlh 4iik 4t l fcd n T 



l»iTS up in the rainbow* 

Circle* One in center skips around oirole with hand fhll of (paper on stick). Giro to several who Join 
in singing and dkipping with first one. "I'm selling lollipops” then ©lioose new sales ^rson to start* 



▼ariationt Sing oolor song ac s person more slowly giwss out oolors. Then they follow and sing 
•I*« Selling Lollipops** 

iToaa New School GssQss-]!rans kttttier 

kfdsiohord Publieation* Mew York* N. Y* 
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MANIPULATIVE SKILLS PROJECT: VARIOUS TYPES OF CLOTHING CLOSURES 

PURPOSE: 

This project was designed for the young mentally retarded child at the pre-school and-or primary level 
who has difficulty with the finer hand skills required to manipulate the various types of closures used on their 
clotting. The project may be used in connection with several of the Persistent Life Situations;** however, 
it was developed in relation to #10, “Learning to handle and to adjust to one*s social, tedinological, and 
physical environment.** * 

MATERIALS: 

A loose fitting, waist-length garment that can be quickly and easily handled; easily laundered; and con- 
veniently stored when not in use. A basic jacket or shirt pattern may be used, but sleeves and collars should 
be omitted; a weskit pattern may be suitable, also. Shoulder seams may be sewed together; the side seams 
should be open with ribbons used to tie the garment together; this allows for size adjustment. The center 
front is left open for the closures. 

A quick way to construct the garment is to use 3 rectangular pieces of fabric (2 pieces for the front, one 
for the back). These are joined by shoulder straps and tied at the sides (as mentioned above). 



... Shoulder Strap 




Center Front 



^ Ribbon Ties 



Suggested Fabrics for Garment: Sport Denim, cotton broadcloth; cotton cord; pillow ticking; felt (does not 

have hard-wcat qualities and cannot be laundered, but fabric does not re- 
quire finishing of seams, neck edges, and hems as do the other fabrics.) 

Suggested Tie Fabrics; Rayon taffeta and grosgrain. 

TYPES OF CLOSURES: 

1. Button:^ and buttonholes — sizes should vary from large to small; buttons with shanks and those 

without. 

2. Hooks and eyes — several sizes. 

3. Snap fasteners and gripper snaps. 



4. Zippers — Separating (Jacket). 

5^ **Valcro** closure — the Zipper ** substitute,** f?old by the inch* 1-inch width costs 7^ per inch. 

6. Buckle with prong and eyelets. This could be av't£>ched to the side of the garment or may be separate. 

If large size hooks and eyes (loops) cannot be purchased, pipe cleaners may be bent into the appropriate 
foms and used for the above project. For plder students these larger forms may be used When learning to sew 
and repair clothing. Large eye tapestry needles and mending yam or embroidery floss should be used in this 
early learning experience — the large eye needles are easier to thread and to handle (the blunt points eliminate 
prickckl fingers). 



SWITCHES, LATCHES AND OPENERS 

These series of projects have to do with enclosures and openers with respect to the environment as 
opposed to those as applied to clothing. It is felt that young mentally retarded children derive a great sense 
of accomplishment from ability to manipulate the environment, however small and easy it may appear to us. 

It is also felt that in the following activities, the children are often deprived of learning experiences and 
practice as the adults take over. With specific knowledge of how to use them, the children cannot only be of . 
a help in the home, b'jt secure satisfaction from them. 

Light Switches 

There are many different types of light switches that require different ways to turn on and off. Some 
common examples are diagrammatically presented here: 




Push in on the lig^t Push up sideways Push on the right or left 

or left 



The best way to teach the children how to use them is to bring in actual samples of these types and let 
them manipulate them. Diagrams may be used as supplementary aids for the secondary group to train their 
ability to follow diagrammatic instructions. The written instructions may have value in the language arts area. 

Door Latches 

There are again many types of door latches or locks. Here presented ere some common types. Learning 
will be facilitated wi^h actual objects to practice on especially with the preacadeiiic and primary level child- 




n 









Hook 




Insert key into hole» ?laqe hook into 
. turn knob to the hole 

rf^ht 




Turn to the right 
end pull 




Put key into hole 
and turn to the right 




Push to the left to lock Push button in Place chain head 

end right to open to lock, turn into hole 

knob to open 



Can and Bottle Openers 

The children will bo of assistance in the home if they can learn to perform some of these simple duties. 
The school may act as a place to motivate them to practice at home as, oftentimes, these children are too shy 
to offer to help without knowing how. 

There are some common types of can openers on the market, the beer can type, the cork screw, all of 
which can be brought into the classroom for illustrations. Along with these, possibly some general hints can 
be offered to older children (secondary level) to add to their scientific knowledge. Such hints may be related 
to such specific household problems as, e.g., opening a tight bottle cap by: 

a. Knocking it gently at the opening may help 

b. Put the bottle cap under a hot faucet 

c. Use a towel or rough material to open 

These hints can be actually carried out in the classroom to provide a functional approach to instruction. 

TEACHING AIDS FOR MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
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This is a plywood or masonite board approximately 12’* x 15” to which 4 different pieces of li^ht rope 
or heavy twine have been fastened. These pieces of rope have each been dyed a different color. The pupil 
can then be shown or directed to tie different rope ends together. Colors can be learned in this way, as can 
color combinations. Finger dexterity is learned, and with this device the child can be taught to tie simple 
overhand knots, square knots, and bow knots. Finally, different shaped geometrical concepts can be learned 
de^nding on which ropes are tied, such as square, triangle, etc. 



City Streets 
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On our long strips of butcher paper or wrapping paper the class as a project can draw out a network of 
fairly long city strc»ets. The pupils will iihen draw in schools, homes, drug stores, traffic signs such as STOP, 
KEEP RIGHT, SLOW, SCHOOL, HILL, !JO PARKING, etc. Business places can also be labeled such as Hard* 
ware Store, Grocery Store, Police Department or Fire Department (with the local telephone numbers listed). 
Then, using toy cars and a small group of students the teacher can set up hypothetical situations where the 
children will run errands, take trips, and folilow all the rules of traffic as indicated by their recognition of the 
traffic signs. She can also send them for medicine, toys, groceries, or to pay^a traffic fine. The class can 
learn recognition of signs and simple directions via this functional approach. 




A Hardware Board 



COTTEk P»»v 
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The number of hardware ’’connector type" of articles such as shingle nails, finishing nuls, roofing 
nails, round head screws, lag bolts, machine bolts, molly screws, etc., are glued to a plywood or masonite 
board of about 12" x 14". Each article is numbered and corresponding cards with the name of the object on 
one side and the correct number on the other are also made. The first use of the board is made by a discus* • 
sion of how each of the articles ia used around a school or home or industry. Next, number concepts are 
learned by matching numbers. Reading recognition drills can also be done. Many variations of this board can 
be used and many different learning problems attacked. 

A DUTY ROSTER 

Orderliness, responsibility, neatness and leadership are im^rtant parts of the training of the retai/ded 
as well as the normal youngsters in. school. Much can be taujdit with a properly organized cleanup assigp- 
ment sheet Many different methods have heen successfully used, but the one we foiind that works very well 
in our shop classes for the retarded is illustrated on the following page. 

t » * , 
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This duty roster consists of two different size circles cut from stiff paper or cardboard. These are thumb 
tacked to a piece of soft pine or basswood. The tack on the outer edge of the smaller circle is used to hold 
the two in place. 

Each circle is divided in the same number of segments as there are members in the class. On out- 
side civcie are the duties each youngster is to perform. For youngsters that have not reached the reading stage, 
pictures can be clipped from magazines and catalogues and pasted on the outer circle to indicate the job or 
area they must take care of. 

Once a week the inside circle in rotated one segment which gives each youngster a new responsibility 
and experience. Various jobs and duties can be chosen by the teacher according to the physical setup of the 
classroom or shop room. 

Duties should be well explained to the students with special emphasis on the foreman job so as to in- 
still respect, prestige and importance enough to cause each individual to look forward to the time when he 
will have full control and responsibility for the class during clean up. Variations of this duty roster could be 
developed by special classroom teachers involving various room tasks, assignments or responsibilities. 














USING A RULER 



OVERVIEf; 



T«ftchtri who woik with iwtaiM studoate find that aach tiae aast bo opont, jiot only to orioni each 
atadant, bat alao to datataiiw each stadaat*a kaowladjia of the aabject aatter. Evan than it ia djfficnlt to 
fat an accatate veibal account Irmb the atadast of hia lelativa atiien|[tha and woakaaiaea. It ia important, 
thaiefoio, that the inatnictor develop toola aucb aa (1) pla c aaient taata and (2) letnedial anitii. 

1. Plaeeuent teata may be uaed to measnie moie quickly and «^catately tha atv.dent*» knotrledite of the 
aabject. 

2. Remedial anita make it poaaible to adjaat and pin point the cufricaiam to nWtet the needi of the Individ* 

ual student and thus promote maximum leamins. . 

OBJECTIVES: 

To determine what the atudent .knows about measuring. 

To give the atudent the proper concept of the measuring process. 

To enable the student to become proficient in reading and using a luler. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1. The items In these units are too cloiely spaced. It would be well to use two sheets iot eadt unit. 

2. In preparing the student for the test, it would be advisable to point out tiiat the instmdof will be in a 
better position to help if he knows just how well the stu^t can use th» ruler. 

3. A diart on the bulletin board, whore the student can che^c hin own progf ess, might prove an added 



r\ 



incentive. 
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USING A StULE-TEST 



How long Is each line? 

i™ — i| 

I — 



JL 



JU 



> 



Make this line h inches long. 

H 

MgLke this line 2 inches long. 

»- 



inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 



Make this line 6 inches long« 

• ' ' ■ «" ■ 

How long is each line? 

^ I. 



I- 



► 






I- 



B^e tl-ds line 3^ inches long. 

i . I I ' ' " '■• 

Make this line inches long. 






>- 



How long is each line? 

1" ^ U 



li 






h 

ih 



Mite this lInG 4i inches long. 

t — — — 

Mite this line 2| inches Icng. 



Mate this line 3 3/4 inches long. 

8 " ' - ■ " ■ ' 

Hoit long is each line? 






•- 



► 



^Lke this line 5 1/8 inches long. 



teke this line h 3/S inches long. 

Mate this line 2 5/8 inches long. 
Bow long is each line? 



t 









Mate thle line 5 13/16 inches long. 






lij- inches 
_____ inches 
____^ inches 
_____ inches 
inches 



3i inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 






i 






4 1/8 inches 
inches 
Inches 
inches 
___ inches 
Inches 



HUe this iin^ 3 1/18 inches long* 



2 l/16 inches 
' inches 

Inches 

_____ Inches 
, Inches 
■ inches 
inches 
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USING A RULER-INCHES 



This ruler Is 6 Inches long* 





L 1 


j 


4__ t 


E 


1 


inch 2 


inches 3 


Inches 4 I 


! inches 5 


inches 6 



From 0 to 1 is 1 
From 0 to 2 is 2 
From 0 to 3 is 3 
Frcmi 0 to 4 is 4 
From 0 to 5 is 5 



Inches 



inch. 

inches. 

inches. 

Inches. 

inches. 



How aany 
How m&ny 
How many 
How maiiy 
How n&ny 



inches from I to 2* 
inches from 3 to 4. 
inches from 2 to 4. 
inches from 3 to 6. 
inches from 1 to 5. 



I inch. 
_ inch. 
^ Inches. 
_ inches, 
inches. 



How long is this lino? Use your ruler lihe this, 
t— — h ■ — - 



Inches 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



How long is eachhline? 

I 1 

I 



h 



K 



Hake this line 4 inches long. 



Inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

Inches 



I- 



Hake this line 2 Inches long. 



Hake this line 5 inches long. 

I 

Hake this line 3 inches long. 
I- 



Here are drawings of pencils. How long is each pencil? 

I"’ inch 

I - - loch«» 

I . _ ■ ' , ; ■ finches 



r 



—Inelw. 



c 



inches 



r 



inches 



use your ruler to measure ths test blocks. Bow long is, each block? 
Bo^l »).8 *®*T 

mMemeea meeiBiw* 
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USING A RULER-)i INCHES 



This ruler is 6 inches long. 



2 ; 


4 


f— 1 


S _4 ^ A 






1 


rn 







Use your ruler to 
From 0 to 1 Is One inch. 

From 1 to S Is " inch. 

From 0 to 3 Is inches. 

Prom 1 to 5 is inches. 



measure. 

Prom 3 to 4 is inch. 
From 0 to 5 is ___ inches. 
Prom 6 to 6 is inch. 
From 2 to 4 is inches. 




Each inch on this ruler is dirlded into two parts. 
Each part is one half inch long. We write it 1/2 inch. 



How many -i inch parts in this ruler? parts 

How many 1 inch parts in this ruler? * parts 



Look carefully at the ruler. 

You will see that the line that marks the inches is long. 
The line that marks the ^ inches is not so long. 



From 0 to a is J inch. From 0 to 1 is one inch. 

From 0 to b is 1 inch and J inch. We write it 1-| inches. 



From 0 to 2 is inches. 

From 0 to C is ' inches. 

Fr<m 1 to 5 is inches. 

From 1 to f is ~ inches. 



From 2 to 5 is 
From 2 to f is 



Inches. 

Inches. 



>fake this line 2i inches long. 

Make this line inch es long. 

Make this li ne Ij inches long. 

r“ *"«• 

Measure the test blocks. How long is each one? 



Ho.l 

lio.2- 



No. 3 
No.4* 



No.5 
No. 6" 



No.7 

No.8' 



USING A RULER-1/4 INCHES 



. How long is each line? 








“1 1 1 


' M 


TJT 


1 1 1 


1 1 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


si 


6 



This ruler Is 6 Inches long. 

Each inch is divided into 4 parts • 

Each part is i inch long. 

Here we have four i Inch parts. |J-| |-1L( 

If ve add three ^ inch parts together ve have jJ. f-^| 3/4 inches. 

If ve add four i inch parts together ve have | * i ^ | * |^ | inches. 

How many i inch pairts are in 1 inch? parts 

Add 1 inch and J inch. }- i i ' 

We say it one and one fourth Ihche's. 'We write it Ij inches. 



' inches 
Inches 
inches 

inches 

4 _ Inches 



Add 2 inches and 3/4 Inches. ^ 






4-4 1 . i 



We saj*- it two and three fourth inches. We write it 2 3/ii inches. 



I 



!ow long Is each lias? 



i 



H 






H 



IHahe this line 2} inches long, 
h 

Make this line 2 3/4 inches long. 

Make this line ^ inches long. 

>■ ' 

Make this line 5 3/4 inches long, 
h — 

Make this line h *i inches long. 

h ■ ■ ■ . ' 

Micuiure the test blocks. Bov long Is each one? 



inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 

inches 



i i 



I 

fr 

i 



Srj 









- 

m. 






V ■ : 



■mm 



■■"■'”■ o" ’*■ 
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USING A RULER-1/8 INCHES 



How long Is each line? 






h 



Inches 1 

inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 




This ruler Is 6 inches long. 

Each inch Is divided Into 8 iNirts. 
Each part Is 1/8 Inch long. 



Here Is a line 1 Inch long. Xt Is divided Into 8 parts. 



^ou divide this 1 inch line Into 8 parts. 
How long Is each part? Inch 



M" > t I 8 » !■ » 



I- 



-I 



Here are eight 1/8 Inch parts. H H H H H 
If we add three 1/8 Inch parts together we have 
If we add five 1/8 Inch parts together we have 
If we add seven 1/6 inch parts together we have 



H M M 



!■ I I 
H " l I I > M 



S/8 inches 
Inches 
inches 




Add 1 Inch and 1/8 Inch. ^ 



We say It one snd one eighth Inches. We write It 1 1/8 Inches. 



fl' 



Add 1 Inch and 5/8 Inch. » 



H- n t I 



ve say It one and five eighths Inches. Ve write It 1 5/8 Inches. 



Hake this line 2 1/8 Inches. 



\ 



Make this 'Jhe 2 7/8 Inches. 



Make this line 5 S/8 Inches. 



Make this line 4 5/8 Inches. 



I- 



Make this line 7 



Inches 



I- 



How long Is each line? 



How long Is each blockl 



Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

inches 

Inches 

InclMs 

Inches 



Ho.l 

No.2“ 



Im^hea Ho .8 

laches Ho. 4* 



inches 

Inches 



Ho«5^ 

Ho.e 



inches Ho.7^ 
Inches Hb.8" 



Inches 

Inches 
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